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As  Arietta  ran  around  the  rock  she  saw  one  of  the  villaihfc  lift  a  stone  above  his  head,  while  the 
other  was  pointing  to  something  below  them.  “The  dynamite!”  thought 
the  girl,  and  then  she  screamed  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 
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By  AN  OLD  SCOUT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ADVERTISEMENT  OE  THE  GOLDEN  STRIP. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  arrived  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  late  one  afternoon  in  December,  a  few  years  ago, 
and  were  just  in  time  to  find  considerable  excitement 
there. 

As  they  rode  up  the  main  street  of  the  town  they  came 
upon  a  crowd  that  was  gathered  in  front  of  a  one-story 
building,  which  had  a  big  canvas  sign  stretched  across  the 
front,  bearing  the  legend : 

ALL  ABOARD  FOR  GOLDEN  STRIP ! 

A  wagon-train  will  leave  here  Christmas  morning 
for  the  greatest  gold-bearing  region  in  all  Arizona. 
Come  on  be  one  of  us !  You  can  make  a  fortune  in  a 
month.  Golden  Strip,  the  New  Gold  Fields!  Dis¬ 
covered  by  a  poor  prospector,  who  made  his  pile  in 
three  weeks,  and  now  stands  ready  to  take  others  to 
the  spot.  Don’t  miss  this  chance !  Fall  in  line ! 
Join  the  crowd  !  Fifty  Dollars  will  start  you.  Re¬ 
member  !  The  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

$50 -  - $50 

Young  Wild  West,  the  well-known  dashing  boy  hero  of 
the  West,  generally  called  the  Champion  Deadshot  of  the 
West,  and  Prince  of  the  Saddle,  was  not  a  little  interested 
in  the  sign. 

Mounted  on  his  sorrel  stallion,  Spitfire,  and  attired  in  a 
fancv  buckskin  hunting  suit,  the  boy  made  a  handsome, 
not  to  say  striking  appearance,  as  he  halted  and  looked  at 
the  seen o  before  him. 

His  partners,  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart,  were  no 
less  interested  than  he,  and  they  read  the  sign  over  care¬ 


fully,  looked  at  the  excited  crowd  and  then  exchanged 
glances. 

The  girls  of  the  party,  who  consisted  of  golden-haired 
Arietta  Murdock,  the  sweetheart  of  our  hero;  Anna,  the 
wife  of  Cheyenne  Charlie,  and  Eloise  Gardner,  Jim  Dart’s 
sweetheart,  did  not  seem  to  take  much  stock  in  the  scene, 
and  they  looked  on  with  an  air  of  indifference. 

The  two  Chinamen,  who  were  the  cook  and  handy¬ 
man  in  the  employ  of  Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends, 
seemed  to  take  more  interest  in  a  Chinese  laundry  that 
was  almost  opposite  the  building  bearing  the  sensational 
sign,  for  they  saw  two  of  their  countrymen  at  work  in¬ 
side,  and  they  were  no  doubt  reminded  of  their  native 
land. 

“I  reckon  someone  is  trying  to  do  a  little  money-mak¬ 
ing,”  said  our  hero,  as  he  looked  at  his  partners.  "If 
that  sign  means  just  what  it  reads  there  is  at  least  one 
man  living  who  believes  in  giving  his  fellow  beings  a 
chance  to  get  rich.  But  I  don’t  believe  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  fifty  dollars  is  what  the  organizers  of  this 
scheme  are  looking  for.  Still,  that  isn’t  much  of  a  price 
for  a  prospecting  outfit.  Suppose  we  find  out  something 
about  it,  Charlie?” 

Cheyenne  Charlie,  the  scout  and  Indian-fighter,  though 
fully  ten  years  older  than  the  boy  he  was  proud  to  call 
his  leader,  was  always  pleased  when  a  suggestion  was 
made  to  him,  and  he  invariably  thought  it  a  good  one. 

"That’s  right,  Wild,”  he  answered,  quickly.  "We’ll 
jest  find  out  about  this  here  game.  But  here  comes  a 
feller  now.  Likely  he  wants  to  explain  ther  thing  ter  us.” 

Sure  enough,  a  middle-aged  man,  wearing  a  close- 
cropped  beard,  came  pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd 
across  the  rather  wide  street. 

Our  friends  had  halted  close  to  the  sidewalk  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  Golden  Strip  advertisement,  and 
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the  man  made  for  them  the  moment  he  saw  that  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  interested. 

"llow  are  yer,  ladies  an’  gents?”  he  called  out,  politely. 
"Want  ter  go  in  on  this  game?  I  don’t  know  as  you  11 
ever  have  another  sich  chance.  But  I  see  that  you’ve  got 
a  regular  campin’  outfit,  so  I  s’pose  there  ain’t  no  use  in 
try  in’  ter  sell  yer  one.” 

"That’s  right,”  Wild  answered,  as  he  sized  up  the  man, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  an  honest  one, 
and  very  sincere  in  what  he  said.  "Are  you  the  boss  of 
this  business?” 

"Yes,  you  can  call  me  that,  if  you  like.  My  name  is 
Preston — Bob  Preston.  I  am  the  prospector  who  struck 
it  rich  up  in  the  hills.  I  got  out  all  I  wanted,  for  it  is 
mostly  placers  where  the  gold  is,  and  then  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  open  up  the  place  and  start  a  mining  camp  there. 
I’ve  called  it  Golden  Strip,  ’cause  there  couldn’t  be  no 
better  name  for  it.  I’ve  been  offered  a  big  pile  of  money 
to  show  the  representative  of  a  syndicate  where  the  place 
is.  But  I  won’t  take  it.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  open 
up  Golden  Strip  and  have  the  credit  of  starting  those  who 
go  with  me  on  their  way  to  fortune.  I've  got  my  pile,  and 
it  is  put  away  where  it’s  safe.  Now,  I’m  goin’  to  give 
others  a  chance  to  get  theirs.” 

"Hello,  Young  Wild  West!”  shouted  a  cowboy  in  the 
crowd  just  then.  "Hello,  Charlie!  Hello,  Jim!” 

Before  the  successful  prospector  could  say  anything 
further  the  cowboy  rushed  up,  and  was  shaking  hands 
with  our  hero. 

Wild  remembered  having  seen  him  before,  though  he 
could  not  recall  his  name  just  then. 

But  he  saw  right  away,  by  the  man’s  face,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  good  sort  of  fellows,  which  cowboys  usually 
are,  and  he  gave  him  a  cordial  grip. 

"Yer  know  me,  don’t  yer,  Young  Wild  West?”  the 
cowboy  said.  "I  used  ter  be  down  at  Buckhorn  Ranch 
with  Hoss  Thompson,  your  foreman.” 

"Oh,  yes!  You  are  White,  I  believe?” 

"That’s  it!  Jerry  White  is  my  name.  My!  but  you 
folks  are  good  fur  sore  eyes.” 

Wild  laughed,  and  the  cowboy  went  to  Charlie  and 
Jim,  who  shook  hands  with  him,  for  they  recognized  him 
right  away,  after  hearing  his  name. 

"I  left  Texas  over  a  year  ago,”  said  Jerry  White.  "I 
went  in  ther  store  business  with  my  cousin  here  in  Tuc¬ 
son,  an’  when  I  found  that  there  wasn’t  enough  in  it  fur 
ther  two  of  us  I  went  ter  ranchin’  out  here.  I  ain’t  got 
verv  far  ahead,  an’  I’ve  often  wished  that  T  had  staved 
down  by  ther  Rio  Grande  with  Hoss  Thompson.  But 
now  I’m  goin’  to  ther  Golden  Strip,  in  ther  hopes  that  I’ll 
strike  it  rich  there.  It’s  never  too  late  ter  strike  it  rich, 
yer  know.” 

"That’s  right,”  answered  our  hero,  as  the  cowboy 
turned  and  doffed  his  hat  to  the  girls.  "But  this  seems 
to  be  a  peculiar  sort  of  a  scheme,  Jerry.” 

"Yes,  that’s  what  a  good  many  thinks.  But  I’m  goin’ 
ter  risk  it,  jest  ther  same.  I’ve  put  in  my  fifty  dollars,  an’ 
I’ve  got  my  outfit.  Yer  couldn’t  begin  ter  buy  what  Bob 
Preston  gives  yer  fur  fifty  dollars  anywhere  else.  Jest 
think  of  it!  All  your  prospectin’  tools  an’  a  good  supply 
of  grub!  Why,  it  would  cost  yer  n  hundred  anywhere 
else.  Ther  storekeepers  hero  don't  think  much  of  it,  of 


course.  But  Bob  bought  all  ther  stuff  at  wholesale,  an’ 
he’s  lettin’  it  go  without  a  cent  of  profit.  I  know  that 
much,  anyhow.  An’  as  he  is  goin’  ter  lead  his  band  of 
pilgrims,  as  he  calls  it,  straight  to  ther  Golden  Strip,  I 
reckon  there’s  somethin’  in  it.” 

"There  is  somethin’  in  it,”  spoke  up  the  successful  pros¬ 
pector.  "Everything  is  just  as  I  say.  There’s  more  gold 
dust  on  ther  Golden  Strip,  as  I’ve  named  it,  than  in  any 
place  I’ve  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  Ther  best  part  of  it  is 
that  it’s  all  on  ther  surface,  too.  I  don’t  know  what 
might  be  found  by  diggin’  down  in  ther  ground,  but 
placers  are  as  thick  as  fleas,  an’  ther  strip  is  about  ten 
miles  long,  by  a  mile  wide,  in  some  parts.  It’s  a  putty 
nice  part  of  ther  country,  too.  There’s  water  there,  an’ 
plenty  of  it — good  water,  too.  Young  Wild  West,  I’ve 
heard  of  you  plenty  of  times,  but  this  is  ther  first  time  I 
ever  met  you.  I’ll  tell  you  right  now  that  you’re  welcome 
ter  go  along  with  my  pilgrim  band — we’d  be  mighty  glad 
ter  have  yer  with  us,  in  fact.  We’ll  have  trouble,  of 
course,  fur  they  what  won’t  jine  in  with  us  is  goin’  there 
ter  make  trouble  fur  us,  I  hear.  They  won’t  come  in 
with  us,  preferrin’  ter  grub  stake  themselves  in  their  own 
way,  an’  thus  be  independent  of  us.  Jest  say  that  you’ll 
go  with  us,  Young  Wild  West !” 

.  "Well,  Christmas  is  to-morrow,”  said  Wild,  shaking  his 
head.  "We  figured  on  staying  in  Tucson  for  Christmas, 
and  you  are  going  to  start  to-morrow  morning.” 

"Yes,  that’s  right.  We  figured  that  it  would  be  a  good 
day  ter  make  ther  start.  It  was  jest  a  week  ago  to-day 
when  I  had  that  big  sign  put  up  there.  I  wouldn’t  want 
ter  change  ther  time  of  leavin’,  after  they’ve  all  figured 
on  leavin’  on  Christmas  mornin’.” 

"How  many  have  you  got  that  you  are  sure  of  going?" 
asked  our  hero. 

"Seventeen  men,  and  four  of  ’em  are  takin’  their  wives 
an’  children  with  ’em.” 

"Is  that  so?  Well,  I  reckon  we’ll  join  in  with  you. 
then.  I  guess  the  girls  won’t  care  if  we  leave  here  as 
soon  as  to-morrow  morning.  How  about  it,  girls?” 

"Anything  you  say,  Wild,”  Arietta,  his  golden-haired 
sweetheart,  answered.  "I  am  sure  we  can  buy  what  we 
figured  on  this  evening.  Of  course  we  can  go  to-morrow 
morning.” 

The  scout’s  wife  and  Eloise  Gardner  nodded  assent  to 
this,  so  that  part  of  it  was  all  right. 

By  this  time  several  residents  of  the  place,  who  knew 
the  dashing  young  deadshot  and  his  friends,  crowded  up 
to  see  and  greet  them,  and.  for  ther  next  ten  minutes  they 
were  kept  busy. 

That  they  were  great  favorites  with  those  who  knew 
them  was  more  than  evident,  for  the  smiling  faces  and 
eagerness  they  displayed  to  get  near  enough  to  shake 
hands  showed  it. 

"We'll  talk  it  over  after  supper,  Preston."  said  Wild, 
v  ben  be  found  that  the  longer  they  remained  there  the 
larger  the  crowd  grew.  Come  over  to  the  hotel,  if  you 
get  a  chance.” 

"Where  are  yer  goin’  ter  stop?’'  queried  Preston. 

Wild  told  him  the  hotel,  which  was  the  place  they  al¬ 
ways  stopped  at  when  in  Tucson. 

bv,  that’s  where  I’m  livin'  now.  Good  !  Go  on  \  I'll 
see  yer  later.” 
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The  hotel,  which  was  the  leading  one  of  the  town  at 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  was  not  so  very  far  away, 
and  at  a  word  from  the  dashing  young  deadshot  the  little 
party  moved  on. 

They  made  a  dashing  as  well  as  picturesque  appearance 
as  they  rode  up  the  street.  The  girls  in  their  bright 
colors  and  the  male  members  of  the  party  in  their  fancy 
hunting  suits  of  buckskin  showed  up  in  brilliant  form. 

Even  the  Oriental  garb  of  the  two  servants  added  to  the 
scene,  and  as  all  the  horses  were  thoroughbreds,  and  with 
very  tine  trappings,  there  was  that  about  them  that  was 
bound  to  attract  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

They  received  an  old-fashioned  welcome  at  the  hotel, 
and  the  proprietor  gave  hurried  orders  to  have  the  rooms 
they  were  to  occupy  put  in  shape. 

As  our  hero  and  his  friends  had  never  had  any  trouble, 
to  speak  of,  in  Tucson,  they  were  not  supposed  to  have 
many  enemies  there. 

But  there  were  all  sorts  of  characters  coming  and  going 
all  the  time,  and  the  fact  that  Youim  Wild  West  received 

.  O 

so  much  attention  from  those  who  loved  and  honored  him 
for  his  daring  exploits  in  breaking  up  lawless  bands  of 
road  agents  and  other  robbers,  made  those  of  a  villainous 
sort  of  nature  hate  him  right  away. 

That  class  of  men  were  bound  to  put  him  down  as  one 
who  meddled  with  their  business,  when  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  do  it,  and  hence  they  hated  and  feared  him 
the  very  minute  they  heard  who  and  what  he  was. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  girls  were  enjoying  the  com¬ 
forts  that  the  hotel  afforded,  and  having  washed  the  dust 
and  stains  of  travel  from  them,  Wild  and  his  partners 
sought  the  barroom  of  the  hostelry,  which  was  really  the 
only  place  they  had  to  go,  in  order  to  hear  the  news  of 
the  town  and  meet  the  various  types  of  men. 

While  Wild  and  Jim  never  drank  anything  strong,  they 
frequented  the  barrooms  as  much  as  those  who  did,  for 
there  were  seldom  to  be  found  any  other  places  to  go. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  THIN-VISAGED  MAN. 

It  was  so  near  the  dinner  hour — or  supper-time,  as  our 
friends  were  content  to  call  it — when  they  got  settled  in 
the  hotel  that  Wild  and  his  two  partners  did  not  have 
over  five  minutes  to  look  around  in  the  barroom  before 
the  bell  rang. 

They  made  their  way  to  the  dining  room  and  found  the 
girls,  and  then  they  took  their  places  at  the  table. 

Bob  Preston  soon  came  in,  as  did  several  others,  who 
happened  to  be  guests  at  the  hotel. 

These  were  all  strangers  to  our  friends,  but  this  did 
not  prevent  a  conversation  from  starting. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  topic  should  be  about  the 
wonderful  Golden  Strip  that  the  successful  prospector 
bad  found,  and  to  which  he  meant  to  lead  a  party  of  gold- 
seekers. 

A  thin-visaged  rnan  among  the  strangers  smiled  as  he 
listened  to  what  was  being  said,  and  finally  he  looked  at 
Preston  and  said: 


“It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  quite  a  rainbow  chaser, 
my  friend.  What  evidence  have  you  to  prove  that  there 
is  such  a  place  as  you  are  talking  about?  I  am  sure  that 
the  mere  fact  that  you  have  got  plenty  of  money  won't 
do.” 

“About  the  only  evidence  1  have  is  my  word,  stranger,” 
was  the  reply,  for  the  man  had  only  come  to  the  hotel 
that  day,  and  the  prospector  did  not  even  know  his  name. 
“I  have  made  up  my  band  of  pilgrims  of  those  who  have 
believed  in  what  I  told  them.  I  can’t  do  any  more  than 
tell  them  about  Golden  Strip;  when  they  get  there  they 
will  learn  whether  I  have  exaggerated  or  not.” 

Wild  caught  the  eye  of  Preston  just  then  and  he  gave 
him  a  glance  which  meant  that  he  was  to  be  cautious 
what  he  said. 

The  fact  was  that  the  young  deadshot  had  set  the 
stranger  down  as  being  one  who  could  not  be  trusted. 
He  did  not  like  the  looks  of  him,  and  when  Young  Wild 
West  got  it  in  his  head  that  a  man  was  no  good  it  was 
dollars  to  doughnuts  that  he  was  right. 

The  prospector  understood  what  was  meant,  and  when 
the  man  kept  making  inquiries  he  gave  evasive  answers. 

After  a  while  the  stranger  said,  sneeringly: 

“I  guess  you  have  been  fooling  these  people  you  have 
got  to  agree  to  go  with  you.  You  have  figured  on  a  way 
to  make  a  neat  little  sum  of  money,  most  likely.  They 
don’t  know  what  they  will  have  to  give  up  before  they 
get  to  the  land  of  gold.” 

“Many  of  them  haven’t  got  any  more  than  the  fifty 
dollars  they  have  agreed  to  pay,”  answered  Preston,  “so 
I  can’t  see  how  I  am  going  to  make  anything  out  of  them. 
They  are  surely  getting  value  received  for  their  money.” 

“Maybe  they  will  be  sorry  they  ever  went  into  the 
game,  though.” 

“Well,  that  is  to  be  found  out.  I  don’t  know  as  it  will 
make  any  difference  to  those  not  interested  in  it,  though.” 

“Certainly  not.  I  am  not  interested,  I  assure  }rou.  But 
I  hate  to  see  a  lot  of  fools  gathered  in.” 

Bob  Preston  was  not  the  sort  of  a  man  to  be  insulted 
out  and  out,  and  that  is  what  he  considered  the  man  was 
doing  to  him. 

“We’ll  talk  about  this  after  supper,”  he  said,  showing 
much  coolness. 

“  Oh !  that  isn’t  necessary.  I  have  said  about  all  I  want 
to  about  Golden  Strip,”  was  the  retort. 

The  prospector  finished  the  meal  in  silence. 

No  one  seemed  to  be  in  the  humor  to  talk  much  then, 
for  the  man’s  conversation  had  put  a  damper  on  all  hands. 

But  it  did  not  stop  our  friends  from  eating  what  they 
wanted,  just  the  same. 

They  had  been  in  the  saddle  all  day,  and  they  were 
hungry  when  they  sat  down  to  the  table. 

The  thin-visaged  man,  who  had  insulted  Preston  by  his 
sneering  and  insinuating  remarks,  was  the  first  to  leave 
the  table. 

He  went  out  to  the  barroom,  and  as  ho  disappeared, 
Wild  turned  to  the  prospector  and  said: 

“Are  you  going  to  bring  up  the  subject  when  you  go 
out  there,  Mr.  Preston?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “I  want  that  fellow  to'  under¬ 
stand  that  I  am  not  to  be  picked  up  for  a  rogue  ail’  a  fool. 

I  reckon  I  am  just  as  honest  as  he  is.” 
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“More  so,  I'll  bet!  But  if  you  take  my  advice  you  will 
wait  until  lie  brings  up  the  subject  again.  He  said  he  had 
said  all  he  wanted  to,  but  I  don’t  believe  that.  He  is  the 
sort  of  a  man  who  is  always  looking  for  trouble;  I  can 
tell  that  by  his  looks.  He’ll  bring  up  the  subject  first, 
if  you  let  him,  and  if  he  does  it  will  be  time  for  you  to 
make  him  shut  up.” 

“Well,  if  you  think  that  way  I’ll  do  just  as  you  say, 
Wild.” 

,  “All  right,  Preston;  I  do  think  that  way.  What  I 
would  do  under  the  circumstances  is  quite  different  from 
what  I  think  you  should  do.  But,  in  spite  of  that,  I  think 
you  will  be  wise  if  you  let  him  start  it  again.  It  will 
make  it  look  better  for  you,  I  think.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so.  There  are  some  who  put  no  faith  in 
what  I’m  tryin’  to  do,  an’  if  they  seen  me  pick  a  row  with 
the  galoot  they  might  think  the  shoe  pinched  me.  Yes ! 
I’m  goin’  to  do  just  as  you  suggest,  Wild.” 

“I  suppose  there  is  going  to  be  trouble  out  there,”  re¬ 
marked  Arietta,  smiling  faintly.  “Wild,  you  will  have  to 
take  a  hand  in  it  before  it  is  through  with.  It  is  your 
way,  and  you  can’t  help  it,  I  know.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  as  I  will  interfere,  so  long  as  I 
am  not  interfered  with,”  was  the  reply.  “But  I’ll  say 
right  now  that  I  don’t  like  that  fellow.  He  has  got  the 
stamp  of  a  rogue  in  his  face,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  is 
one.” 

“He  is  a  total  stranger  to  me,”  said  Preston.  “But  I 
doubt  if  he  kin  shoot  much  quicker  than  I  kin.  Maybe 
it  won’t  come  to  that,  though.” 

“Well,  I  hope  it  won’t.  Shooting  is  not  a  nice  sort  of 
business,  though  I  have  done  so  much  of  it  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  pastime.  But  I  have  never  yet  shot 
and  killed  anything  in  the  line  of  a  human  being  unless 
there  was  a  just  cause  for  it.” 

They  had  risen  from  the  table,  and  were  talking  as  they 
stood  near  it. 

Just  then  the  landlord  came  in,  a  worried  look  on  his 
face. 

“Preston,”  said  he,  “do  you  know  who  the  man  you 
were  talking  to  is?” 

“No,”  was  the  reply.  “Who  is  he?” 

“He’s  ther  feller  they  call  Sam  Sure  Shot.  He’s  a 
terror  with  a  gun,  so  I  hear.  You’d  better  look  out !  He 
just  give  it  out  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  exhibition  of 
shootin’  when  you  come  out.  He  says  you’re  lookin’  fur 
him,  an’  that  he’s  ready  fur  yer.” 

The  face  of  the  prospector  turned  slightly  pale  when 
he  heard  this. 

Evidently  he  did  not  like  the  situation  any  too  well. 

But  he  was  gritty,  and  shaking  his  head  in  a  decisive 
wav,  he  said : 

“All  right.  I’ve  faced  death  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  an’ 
T  reckon  T  ain’t  goin’  ter  back  down  fur  him,  if  they  do 
call  him  Sam  Sure  Shot.” 

“That’s  ther  way  ter  talk,  Preston,”  spoke  up  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie.  “Jest  look  ther  galoot  straight  in  ther  eve 
when  you’re  talkin’  ter  him,  an’  then  yer  kin  tell  what 
he’s  th inkin’  about  doin’.  Don’t  let  him  git  his  gun  out 
first,  that’s  all.” 

“That’s  good  advice,”  answered  the  prospector.  “I 


reckon  I’ll  remember  that.  Come  on  out!  I  won’t  say 
anything  to  him  first,  that’s  sure.” 

“Oh!  Maybe  it’ll  be  all  right,  then,”  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  looked  relieved. 

“If  I  hear  more  than  one  shot  fired  I  am  coming  in, 
Wild,”  said  Arietta.  “I  will  know  that  you  are  in  it 
then.” 

“Stay  right  here  and  take  it  easy,  Et,”  was  the  reply. 
“It  is  no  quarrel  of  mine;  you  know  that.” 

“Yes,  1  know  that.  But  I  feel  that  the  man  will  pick 
a  row  with  you.  Such  fellows  usually  do,  you  know.” 

“Well,  if  he  does  it  won’t  be  my  fault.  I  haven’t  said 
a  word  to  him  that  he  could  take  as  being  anything  out 
of  the  way.  Just  stay  right  here  with  Anna  and  Eloise, 
and  don’t  worry  if  you  hear  half  a  dozen  shots.” 

With  that  the  young  deadshot  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left  the  room. 

Charlie  and  Jim  and  the  prospector  followed,  while  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  brought  up  the  rear. 

As  they  came  out  they  found  Sam  Sure  Shot,  as  he 
was  called,  smoking  a  cigar  and  leaning  against  the  bar, 
talking  to  a  friend. 

He  looked  at  them,  but  said  nothing. 

The  proprietor  went  behind  the  bar  to  relieve  his  clerk, 
and  then  our  hero  stepped  up  and  bought  some  cigars. 

Preston  paid  no  attention  to  the  thin-visaged  man,  nor 
did  any  of  the  others. 

There  was  a  short  silence  and  then  Sam  Sure  Shot 
looked  at  his  friend  and  observed : 

“I  expected  to  get  into  a  row,  Jack.  But  I  reckon  I 
was  mistaken.  There  is  no  one  here  who  has  sand  enough 
to  cross  me.  Probably  the  landlord  let  them  know  who  I 
was.” 

“Probably,”  retorted  the  friend,  shrugging  his  shoul¬ 
ders. 

“Everything  is  all  right,  gents,”  spoke  up  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  “Let’s  all  have  a  drink  on  ther  house,  an’  we’ll 
be  friends.” 

“Oh!  we’ll  drink  with  you,”  retorted  the  thin-visaged 
man.  “But  that  don’t  make  any  difference.  I  heard  when 
I  came  out  of  the  dining  room  that  Young  Wild  West,  the 
Champion  Deadshot  of  the  West,  sat  at  the  table  with  me. 
I  suppose  he  is  that  bov  with  the  long  hair  and  girl-face. 
Well,  if  his  friend,  the  swindler,  don’t  want  to  pick  it  up, 
he  is  welcome  to !  I  am  ready  for  anybody,  Champion 
Deadshot  of  the  West,  or  anvone  else !” 

This  was  a  little  more  than  our  hero  could  stand. 

“My  friend,”  said  he,  in  his  cool  and  easv  wav,  “if  vou 
are  looking  for  trouble  just  open  up  your  game !” 


CHAPTEB  III 

WILD  WHIPS  TIIE  VILLAIN. 

Sam  Sure  Shot  wheeled  quickly,  so  he  was  standing 
with  his  right  side  toward  the  boy. 

1  lu  n  he  made  a  move  as  though  to  fold  his  arms  across 
his  hi  east,  smiling  in  a  sardonic  way  meanwhile. 

His  right  hand  worked  under  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  and 
though  there  was  apparently  nothing  in  his  action  that 
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would  seem  like  a  hostile  move.  Young  Wild  West  knew 

there  was. 

The  dashing  )roung  deadshot  was  watching  him  as  a  cat 
watches  a  mouse. 

“So  you  want  me  to  open  up  my  game,  do  you,  boy?” 
said  the  villain,  still  smiling.  “You  are  about  as  nervy  a 
young  fellow  as  I  ever  saw.  But  that  don’t  matter.  I 
can  wipe  you  out  just  as  quick  as  I  could  Bob  Preston. 
You  folks  don’t  know  me,  that's  all.” 

Wild  saw  that  he  had  a  mighty  cool  hand  to  deal  with, 
but  he  was  not  the  least  bit  disconcerted. 

He  could  tell  by  the  look  in  the  man’s  eye  that  he  was 
but  waiting  for  the  chance  to  pull  his  revolver  and  drop 
him. 

Wild  was  sure  that  the  gun  would  come  from  beneath 
the  villain’s  coat,  too. 

“I  am  waiting  for  you,”  he  said,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
on  those  of  the  man.  “You  can  go  ahead  right  away,  or 
you  can  take  your  time  about  it.  You’ll  find  me  right 
here  when  you  start.” 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the  boy’s  voice  that 
caused  Sam  Sure  Shot  to  stop  and  think. 

Slowly  he  drew  his  hand  from  beneath  his  coat. 

Wild’s  hand  went  down  as  far  as  his  hip,  his  elbow  at  a 
slight  angle. 

If  the  hand  that  came  from  beneath  the  coat  held  a 
gun,  either  Sam  Sure  Shot  or  Young  Wild  West  was  go¬ 
ing  to  drop ! 

There  was  no  question  about  that. 

Our  hero  knew  he  was  facing  a  dangerous  man,  and  to 
save  his  own  life,  he  meant  to  try  and  get  in  the  first  shot. 

But  the  villain  must  have  thought  better  of  it,  for  he 
drew  forth  the  hand  empty. 

“You’re  a  mighty  good  one,  Young  Wild  West,”  he 
said,  with  a  laugh  that  was  forced.  “But  you  shouldn’t 
have  been  afraid  of  me;  neither  of  my  hands  were  near 
my  gun.” 

“Oh !  yes,  they  were.  One  of  them  had  hold  of  a  gun/ 
But  you  didn’t  have  sand  enough  to  pull  it  out  and  try  to 
shoot,  you  sneaking  coyote !  Don’t  try  to  fool  with  me, 
for  I  won’t  have  it.  I’ve  met  all  sorts  of  men,  and  two  or 
three  times  I  have  struck  them  just  about  like  you.  ,  You 
can’t  deceive  me  one  bit.  I’ll  bet  you  a  hundred  dollars 
that  there  is  a  shooter  under  your  coat,  right  where  your 
right  hand  was  a  little  while  ago!” 

“And  I’ll  bet  you  lie,  you  young  hound!  You - ” 

That  is  far  as  he  could  get,  for  our  hero  swung  heavily 
with  his  left  fist  and  caught  him  a  blow  on  the  mouth. 

Those  who  had  thought  the  danger  over  with  now  felt 
a  thrill. 

The  trouble  had  begun  in  earnest  now. 

Wild  followed  up  the  big  advantage  he  had  gained,  for 
he  was  not  going  to  give  such  a  man  as  he  had  to  deal 
with  the  least  bit  of  show. 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  do  so. 

He  struck  him  again,  and  then  with  a  quick  movement, 
tore  open  his  coat. 

A  big  revolver,  the  muzzle  of  which  had  been  sticking 
in  his  vest  pocket,  dropped  to  the  floor. 

“There  you  are,  gentlemen!”  said  Wild,  holding  the 
weapon  so  the  muzzle  pointed  directly  at  the  villain.  “I 
reckon  1  knew  what  I  was  talking  about.  The  sneaking 


coyote  said  1  told  a  lie;  but  I  reckon  I  didn't.  I  can’t  see 
through  4  man’s  coat,  but  I  can  see  through  his  face, 
generally.” 

Sam  Sure  Shot  had  staggered  completely  across  the 
room  and  he  now  stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  half 
dazed  from  the  blows  he  had  received. 

But  he  knew  he  had  met  more  than  his  match,  if  he 
did  not  know  anything  else  just  then. 

The  man  he  had  been  talking  with  when  our  friends 
came  into  the  barroom  walked  over  to  him,  and  taking 
him  by  the  arm,  led  him  outside. 

“Yer  want  a  little  fresh  air,  Sam,”  said  he.  “I  reckon 
your  brain  is  somewhat  muddled.  That  boy  kin  hit  as 
hard  as  a  mule  kin  kick.  I  was  takin’  notice.” 

“Did  he  do  it  with  his  hands,  Ed?”  the  villain  asked, 
as  he  sat  down  upon  a  bench. 

“lres,  he  done  it  writh  his  hands — first  with  one  an’ 
then  ther  other.  Young  Wild  West  ain’t  no  slouch, 
Sam.” 

“I  know  that,”  was  the  retort.  “I  knew  it  when  I 
picked  the  row  with  him.  But  I  had  the  idea  that  I  could 
get  the  drop  on  him,  that’s  all.” 

“Yrou’re  a  good  one,  Sam,  I  know.  But,  from  what 
I’ve  heard  of  the  boy,  you  haven’t  any  business  with  him. 
If  you  hadn’t  changed  your  mind  about  pullin’  your  gun 
from  under  your  coat  I  reckon  you’d  be  a  dead  man  now. 
Ther  boy  would  have  got  ther  first  shot  in,  I’m  sure.  I 
could  see  that  he  was  ready  fur  yer.” 

“All  right.  But  if  I  don’t  get  him  now  I  will  later  on, 
Ed.  You  know  that.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that.  You  kin  shoot  mighty  quick  an’ 
straight,  you  kin.  But  Young  Wild  West  is  ther  Cham¬ 
pion  Deadshot  of  ther  West,  they  say;  an’  then  it’s  his 
reputation  what  counts,  too.” 

“That  doesn’t  count  with  me.  I’ll  fix  that  boy,  see  if  I 
don’t  !  He  is  going  with  Preston  to  Golden  Strip,  as 
they  call  it.  I  honestly  believe  that  the  place  is  just  what 
Preston  says  it  is,  though  I  have  been  talking  the  other 
way  right  along.  You  believe  there  is  plenty  of  gold 
there,  too,  don’t  you,  Ed?” 

“Yes,  because  I  know  Preston  was  nothin’  but  a  poor 
galoot  when  he  went  away  from  here.  When  he  came 
back  he  was  jest  rollin’  in  wealth.  He’s  one  of  ther  sort 
of  galoots  what  believes  in  helpin’  others,  an’  that’s  why 
he’s  got  this  gang  together  ter  go  an’  make  a  camp  of 
ther  place.  I’ve  got  my  gang  all  fixed,  an’  we’ve  got 
enough  dynamite  ter  take  with  us  ter  blow  Golden  Strip 
all  ter  pieces.  We’ll  blow  up  ther  whole  place,  an’  it’ll 
be  easy  fur  us  ter  git  all  ther  gold  we  want.  An’  maybe 
we’ll  blow  up  some  of  them  what  interferes  with  us,  too. 

I  know  we’ve  got  ther  dynamite  ter  do  it.” 

“Good !  You  fetch  your  gang  along  the  trail  after 
them,  an’  I’ll  be  right  with  you.  I  am  going  there  as  a 
gambler,  which  is  my  real  profession,  anyhow,  as  you 
know.  I  can  make  a  pile  that  way,  even  if  I  don’t  get  a 
share  of  the  gold  any  other  way.  One  thing  about  it, 
they  can’t  keep  us  out,  no'c  if  they  open  up  a  camp  there. 
Anyone  has  got  the  privilege  to  go  there  and  stake  out  a 
claim ;  or,  if  he  don’t  want  to  work,  he  can  loaf  around 
the  camp.  All’s  he’ll  need  is  money  to  pay  his  wav. 
Preston  is  going  to  take  along  several  wagon-loads  of  stock 
to  open  a  store  there,  so  they  say.  It  will  be  a  camp  that 
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will  spring  up  in  a  day,  and  that  is  just  what  he  is  aiming 
for.  lie  wants  the  credit  of  opening  up  the  strip.” 

“Yes,  that's  right.  I  wonder  if  lie’s  goin'  ter  take  along 
any  whisky?” 

“Oh!  most  likely.  I  heard  one  of  the  men  say  this 
mornin’  that  there's  a  dozen  or  more  loaded  wagons  goin  . 
The  fifty  dollars  each  man  puts  up  pays  for  the  prospect¬ 
ing  outfit  and  stakes  him  with  grub  for  two  weeks.  It’s 
the  cheapest  kind  of  an  arrangement  I  ever  heard  of,  an' 
no  one  but  a  fool  would  do  such  a  thing.  But  Preston 
has  made  his  pile,  an5  that's  why  lie’s  doin’  it,  I  s'pose.” 

The  two  men  were  talking  in  very  low  tones,  well  satis¬ 
fied  that  they  were  not  being  heard  by  anyone. 

But  they  did  not  notice  the  Chinaman,  who  sat  at  the 
end  of  the  porch,  smoking  a  big  black  cigar. 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  Chinaman  seemed  to  be 
engrossed  in  it,  to  all  appearances  dreaming  of  the  land 
lie  had  come  from,  which  lay  nearly  in  that  direction. 

The  Chinaman  was  Hop  Wall,  sometimes  called  Young 
Wild  West’s  Clever  Chinaman. 

This  individual  was  entitled  to  be  called  clever,  if  any¬ 
one  ever  was,  since  he  was  an  expert  sleight-of-hand  per¬ 
former,  a  professional  card  sharp  and  generally  capable 
of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

He  was  innocent  and  harmless  in  appearance,  and  no 
one  would  take  him  to  know  much,  if  they  took  a  look  at 
him  and  passed  on. 

The  fact  was  that  Hop  was  listening  to  everything  that 
was  being  said  by  the  two  villains. 

He  had  moved  from  near  a  window  of  the  barroom 
when  they  came  out,  and  he  had  taken  up  the  position  he 
now  occupied  for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  out  some¬ 
thing. 

Hop  was  always  on  the  watch  for  a  chance  to  do  a  good 
turn  for  Young  Wild  West,  the  boy  he  was  so  proud  to 
call  his  boss. 

For  fully  ten  minutes  the  two  sat  there  and  talked,  no 
one  coming  out  to  interfere  with  them. 

Then  they  got  up  and  went  back  into  the  barroom. 

Wild  and  his  partners  were  still  there. 

With  Bob  Preston  they  were  seated  at  a  table  playing 
a  game  of  Old  Sledge,  just  for  pastime,  for  our  hero  and 
his  partners  never  played  for  money,  unless  they  had  a 
deeper  purpose  than  that  of  winning  money. 

Sometimes  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  take  a  hand 
in  a  poker  game,  in  order  to  find  out  the  character  of  a 
person  they  were  suspicious  of.  , 

Wild  was  sitting  so  he  could  watch  all  three  doors  that 
opened  into  the  room,  for  he  was  pretty  sure  that  Sam 
Sure  Shot  felt  like  getting  revenge  for  what  he  had  done 
to  him. 

But  when  the  two  villains  entered  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred. 

They  acted  just  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
though  a  badly  swollen  lip  must  have  continually  remind¬ 
ed  the  defeated  rascal  of  the  thrashing  he  had  received. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  AT  THE  TUCSON  HOTEL. 

Hop  Wah,  the  clever  Chinaman,  came  in  the  barroom 
a  couple  of  minutes  after  the  two  villains  entered. 

He  looked  around  the  room,  and  finding  that  the  two 


were  not  inclined  to  look  for  anything  like  satisfaction, 
he  walked  up  to  the  bar  and  said: 

“Me  likee  havee  lillee  dlink  of  tanglefoot,  so  be.” 

“All  right,  Hop,”  the  bartender,  who  knew  him  quite 
well,  answered.  “You’re  goin’  to  have  just  what  you 
want.” 

Sam  Sure  Shot  and  the  man  he  had  called  Ed  looked 
at  the  Chinaman  in  an  interested  sort  of  way. 

They  now  remembered  that  he  had  been  seated  at  the 
other  end  of  the  porch  while  they  were  talking. 

But  they  quickly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  they  had  said. 

He  was  too  innocent  for  that;  and,  besides,  it  wms  not 
likely  that  he  could  understand  English  well  enough  to 
catch  onto  what  their  conversation  was  about. 

“Me  allee  samee  velly  muchee  smartee  Chinee,  so  be,” 
observed  Hop,  as  he  swallowed  his  drink  and  placed  the 
glass  on  the  counter.  “To-moller  allee  samee  Clismas; 
me  likee  Clismas  velly  muchee.” 

There  were  some  wreaths  of  evergreen  and  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  holiday  season  hanging  about  the  room,  and  he 
looked  at  them  and  nodded  his  approval. 

“What  does  a  Chinee  know  about  Christmas?”  spoke  up 
the  man  called  Ed,  who  thought  the  heathen  was  alto¬ 
gether  too  fresh,  no  doubt. 

“Me  go  to  Sunday  School  in  Flisco,  and  me  allee  samee 
knowee,”  was  the  quick  reply.  “Me  no  fool  Chinee,  so 
be.” 

“Well,  yer  look  enough  like  one,  anyhow.” 

“You  ever  see  um  Santa  Claus?”  Hop  asked,  inno¬ 
cently. 

“Did  vou?” 

V 

“Me  see  in  China,  so  be;  and  me  allee  samee  see  in 
Melica ;  me  likee  Santa  Claus  velly  muchee.  He  fetchee 
me  um  nicee  bottle  of  tanglefoot  to-night.” 

“If  he  does  he  ought  ter  be  kicked  clean  out  of  Arizona. 
Ther  idea  of  old  Santa  bringin’  a  heathen  Chinee  a  bottle 
of  whisky !  That’s  what  I  call  a  insult  ter  white  people, 
blamed  if  I  don’t !” 

“Whattee  you  namee,  Misler  Melican  Man?” 

The  Celestial  did  not  seem  to  be  the  least  disturbed  as 
he  asked  the  question. 

The  man  frowned,  but  quickly  answered : 

“Mv  name  is  Harrington — Edward  Harrington.  What 
do  you  want  to  know  fur?” 

“Me  likee  knowee  who  me  talkee  to,  lat  allee.  You 
velly  nicee  Melican  man,  so  be.” 

He  appeared  to  be  so  sincere  in  saying  it  that  Har¬ 
rington  felt  that  he  meant  it. 

“Well,  I  ain’t  knowed  around  these  digsnn’s  very  well,” 
was  the  reply.  “But  I  reckon  I’m  about  as  good  as  ther 
average.” 

“You  fliend  velly  nicee  Melican  man,  too,  so  be.  He 
gottee  him  lip  lillee  outee  shapee,  lat  allee.”  « 

flop  did  not  crack  anything  like  a  smile  as  he  said  this, 
and  the  two  men  were  sorely  puzzled  as  to  what  he  was 
driving  at. 

Though  he  was  playing  cards.  Wild  was  listening  to 
what  was  being  said. 

He  knew  the  clever  Chinaman  so  well  that  it  was  easv 
for  him  to  guess  that  he  was  preparing  to  play  some  kind 
of  a  trick,  and  that  the  two  men  were  to  be  his  victims. 
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Just  why  Sam  Sure  Shot  had  dropped  the  row  our  hero 
did  not  understand. 

Usually  such  fellows,  when  they  had  enough  of  it,  made 
some  kind  of  an  apology,  whether  they  meant  it  or  not ; 
but  this  man  had  come  in  the  barroom,  after  being 
thrashed,  just  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

There  was  no  doubt  but  that  Sam  Sure  Shot  would 
have  resented  what  the  Chinaman  said  about  his  lip  if  he 
had  not  been  afraid  Young  Wild  West  would  interfere. 

This  was  something  he  did  not  care  to  have  happen 
very  soon  again. 

He  meant  to  get  his  revenge  when  he  caught  the  boy 
“dead  to  rights.” 

Hop  now  began  to  smile. 

“Me  allee  samee  go  findee  um  Santa  Claus  pletty 
soonee,”  he  said,  as  he  saw  the  lamps  in  the  place  being 
lighted,  for  it  was  now  getting  dark.  “He  comee  pletty 
soonee.  He  allee  samee  bling  me  um  nicee  bottle  of 
tanglefoot.” 

“You  bet  he  will,  Hop !”  said  the  proprietor,  who  came 
along  just  then.  “If  you  have  been  a  good  Chinee  old 
Santa  Claus  will  fetch  you  a  bottle  of  whisky.  But  you 
had  better  go  and  get  a  stocking  and  hang  it  up  here  in 
the  barroom.  There’s  the  old  chimney  with  its  wide 
fireplace,  right  over  there.  It  has  never  had  a  fire  in  it 
yet,  so  the  old  fellow  won’t  get  any  soot  on  him  when  he 
comes  down.  Just  hang  your  stocking  up  there,  an’  I'll 
almost  guarantee  that  Santa  Claus  will  fetch  you  some¬ 
thing  pretty  quick.” 

“Allee  light,”  and  with  that,  Hop  went  to  get  a  stock¬ 
ing. 

The  clever  Chinaman  was  always  ready  for  anything, 
especially  when  he  saw  a  chance  to  have  some  fun  out 
of  it. 

In  about  ten  minutes  he  came  back. 

-  He  had  a  long  striped  stocking  that  looked  as  though 
it  might  fit  an  elephant,  and  where  he  got  it  no  one  knew. 

“Me  hangee  light  over  here,  so  be,”  he  said,  and  as 
the  proprietor  handed  him  a  hammer  and  a  small  nail,  he 
proceeded  to  do  so. 

The  fireplace  had  been  built  there  for  the  looks  of  the 
thing,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  fire,  for  it  was 
never  quite  cold  enough  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  re¬ 
quires  fire. 

Still,  it  wa3  a  wide  chimney,  quite  safe  for  that  purpose, 
should  a  fire  be  made. 

Hop  knew  all  about  the  Christian  Santa  Claus. 

There  was  little  that  he  did  not  know  about  American 
ways,  in  fact,  for  the  few  years  he  had  been  in  the  coun¬ 
try  had  been  anything  but  idle  ones. 

By  this  time  everybody  in  the  room  was  interested, 
and  the  smiles  on  some  of  their  faces  indicated  that  they 
knew  Hop,  and  that  they  were  expecting  something  funny 

to  happen.  * 

When  Hop  had  hung  the  stocking  to  his  liking  he  sur¬ 
veyed  it  with  a  look  of  satisfaction,  and  then  turning  to 
the  assemblage,  addressed  no  one  in  particular  with  the 

remark : 

“If  me  stay  here  um  Santa  Claus  no  comee.  Me  allee 
samee  go  outec  lillee  while.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  hotel  proprietor,  who  really 
rno;mt  to  r>ut  the  bottle  be  had  spoken  of  in  the  stocking. 


“You  go  out  and  stay  about Ifive  minutes,  and  you’ll  find 
that  Santa  Claus  has  been  around.  It  don't  take  him  long 
to  come  and  go,  you  know.” 

“Lat  allee  samee  light.” 

Hop  turned  and  left  the  room. 

He  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight  of  the  men  in  the  bar¬ 
room  when  he  began  making  a  change  in  his  appearance. 

He  had  found  a  costume  that  just  suited  his  purpose. 

It  was  one  that  the  proprietor  used  himself,  and  meant 
to  use  that  night  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

Wig,  whiskers,  fur  hat  and  coat  and  a  bag  for  the  toys 
— all  were  right  at  hand,  because  the  clever  Chinaman  had 
left  them  right  where  he  could  get  them. 

Off  he  went  with  the  rig,  and  in  a  minute  or  twcf  he 
was  upon  the  roof  of  the  house. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  so  his  movements  were  not  ob¬ 
served  by  anyone  outside. 

Meanwhile  the  boss  of  the  hotel  had  selected  a  bottle 
from  his  stock  and  put  it  in  the  stocking. 

Wild  and  his  partners  were  as  much  amused  as  anyone 
there,  for  they  liked  a  little  fun  now  and  then,  and  they 
knew  Hop  could  always  make  it. 

“I’ve  fooled  him  this  time,”  said  the  landlord.  “The 
bottle  has  got  nothing  but  water  in  it.  But  I'll  put  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  Teal  whisky  up  the  chimney,  and  after  we  get  him 
to  try  the  water,  and  have  the  joke  on  him,  I’ll  give  him 
the  real  bottle  of  whisky,  and  I’ll  make  out  that  the 
genuine  Santa  Claus  put  it  there.” 

This  was  thought  to  be  a  great  scheme  by  all  but  Sam 
Sure  Shot  and  Ed  Harrington. 

“You’re  makin’  a  lot  of  trouble  over  a  blamed  Chinee, 
it  seems  ter  me,”  said  the  latter. 

“Well,  Hop  isn’t  no  common  Chinee,  I  want  you  to 
know,”  the  landlord  replied.  “I  happen  to  know  him; 
and  I’ll  sav  right  here  that  if  there  were  more  wThite  men 
as  good  as  he  is  this  would  be  a  better  world  to  live  in. 
There’d  be  more  smiles  and  less  sorrow  and  pain.” 

“Humph !”  exclaimed  Harrington.  “You’re  gittin’ 
sorter  sentimental,  I  reckon.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  was  the  retort.  “You  just  watch, 
and  you’ll  see  the  fun.” 

Both  bottles  had  been  placed  in  their  respective  places, 
so  they  all  waited  patiently  for  Hop  to  appear. 

Pretty  soon  they  heard  a  sound  in  the  chimney. 

Then  it  was  that  the  knowing  ones  looked  at  each  other. 

Wild  left  the  table  and  walked  out  where  he  could  get 
a  good  view  of  the  fireplace,  for  he  felt  that  something 
would  appear  there  shortly. 

He  was  perfectly  right,  too. 

The  next  minute  there  was  a  crashing  sound  in  the 
chimney  and  then  down  dropped  what  appeared  to  be  a 
real  Santa  Claus ! 

Out  on  the  floor  of  the  barroom  he  rolled,  his  long 
white  whiskers  very  much  in  evidence. 

“Hip  hi!  Hoolay!  Lat  um  way  me  always  comee 
down!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  quickly  got  upon  his  feet. 
“Me  allee  samee  Santa  Claus,  so  be!” 


CHAPTER  Y. 

WHAT  THE  STOCKING  CONTAINED. 

There  was  not  a  person  in  the  room  who  did  not  know 
that  it  was  Hop  who  had  tumbled  down  the  chimney. 
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His  voice  gave  him  away.  * 

It  was  only  natural  that  they  should  think  that  it  was 
an  accident,  too ;  but  such  wras  not  the  case. 

The  clever  fellow'  had  done  it  purposely,  just  to  cause 
a  sensation  and  a  laugh. 

Hop  was  coming  down  the  wide  chimney  when  the  hotel 
proprietor  put  the  bottle  of  whisky  inside  on  a  brick  that 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  shelf. 

The  barroom  was  well  lighted,  and  enough  light  came 
in  for  the  Chinaman  to  see  what  he  did. 

He  came  on  down  softly,  and  soon  he  took  possession 
of  the  bottle. 

This  he  placed  in  one  of  the  capacious  pockets  on  the 
inside  of  his  coat. 

The  bearskin  garment  was  then  buttoned  over  it,  and 
then  he  dropped  down,  making  as  much  racket  as  he  pos¬ 
sibly  could  in  doing  it. 

There  was  about  a  score  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and 
everyone'  laughed  heartily  when  the  Chinaman  arose  to 
his  feet,  save  the  two  villains. 

But  even  they  wTere  forced  to  smile. 

“Melly  Clismas !”  called  out  the  “  Chinee  Santa  Claus,”' 
bowing  right  and  left.  “Me  comee  down  um  chimney 
allee  samee  pletty  quickee,  so  be.  But  me  allee  light.  Me 
allee  samee  um  bully  boy  with  um  glassee  eye.  Hip  hi ! 
Hoolav !” 

One  of  the  men  joined  in  the  cheering  and  then  the 
majority  of  the  rest  took  it  up. 

The  room  rang  with  the  cheering,  and  hearing  it,  some 
passers-by  came  in. 

The  sight  of  the  grotesque  figure  standing  before  the 
open  fireplace  caused  amusement  for  the  newcomers  right 
awray. 

But  Hop  now.  paid  no  attention  to  anyone. 

He  went  to  the  stocking,  and  finding  that  it  already 
contained  something,  he  took  out  the  bottle  of  water,  un¬ 
corked  it,  smelled  it  and  then  shook  his  head. 

Then  he  began  putting  in  some  things  he  took  from  the 
bag  he  carried. 

“Me  knowee  lis  stockee,”  he  said,  as  though  talking  to 
himself.  “Me  havee  givee  Hop  Wah  velly  nicee  Clismas 
plesents;  he  goodee  Chinee.” 

This  done,  he  started  to  enter  the  fireplace,  for  he 
meant  to  go  the  same  way  he  had  come. 

“Won’t  yer  have  a  drink  afore  yer  leave,  Santa  Claus?” 
asked  one  of  the§men  present. 

“No,”  was  the  reply.  “Me  gottee  gittee  ’way ;  me  allee 
samee  gottee  plenty  places  to  go,  so  be.  Melly  Clismas, 
evelybody !” 

Then  up  the  chimney  he  went,  for  the  uneven  brick¬ 
work  on  the  inside  permitted  him  to  go  up  with  ease. 

He  had  no  sooner  disappeared  when  the  landlord  ran 
over  to  the  big  stocking. 

He  found  that  there  was  room  there  for  the  bottle  he 
had  hidden  in  the  chimney,  so  he  reached  in  to  get  it. 

But  it  was  not  there. 

“I  reckon  Hop  has  got  the  best  of  me,”  he  said,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  crowd.  “He  must  have  found  the  bottle  and 
took  it  with  him.  You  can’t  fool  that  Chinaman  very 
handy.” 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this,  and  then  those  who  had  not 


been  there  when  the  bottle  of  water  was  put  in  the  stock¬ 
ing  wanted  to  know  all  about  it. 

The  landlord  told  them,  for  he  was  one  of  the  sort  who 
was  quite  willing  to  take  a  joke  good-naturedly,  even  if  it 
was  turned  on  him. 

“I’ll  bet  the  heathen  got  away  with  the  bottle  of  whisky 
all  right!”  said  one. 


“Oh!  that’s  a  sure  thing,”  was  the  reply.  “Well,  he  is 
as  welcome  to  it  as  anyone  could  be.  Hop  is  all  right,  and 
I  don’t  care  if  he  is  a  Chinee.” 

“Why  don’t  yer  see  what  there  is  in  ther  stockin’?” 
asked  the  villain  called  Harrington. 

“Well,  it  ain’t  my  stockin’,”  wras  the  reply. 

“No!  I  should  say  it  wasn’t.  An’  it  ain’t  ther  heath¬ 
en’s,  either.  He’d  have  ter  put  both  feet  in  it  ter  fill  it, 
I  reckon.  But  that  ain’t  got  nothin’  ter  do  with  it.  I 
seen  him  put  a  few  things  in  it.  I’d  like  ter  know  what 
thev  was.” 

“Why  don’t  you  look  and  find  out,  then?”  spoke  up 
lroung  Wild  West,  wrho  thought  it  about  time  to  say 
something.  “I  reckon  no  one  will  stop  you.  I  hardly 
think  Hop  will  care  if  you  look  at  the  things.” 

“Oh!  I  ain’t  so  anxious  as  all  that.  I’ll  wait.” 

The  villain  shrugged  his  shoulders,  trying  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  did  not  care  anything  about  the  contents 
of  the  stocking,  or  Young  Wild  West,  either,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter. 

The  card  games  got  started  again,  and  then  Hop  came 
in,  smiling  and  bowing. 

He  was  in  his  regular,  every-day  costume,  and  to  look 
at  him,  no  one  would  have  thought  that  he  had  been 
lately  playing  the  part  of  Santa  Claus. 

“Velly  nicee  night,  so  be,”  he  observed,  and  then  he 
turned  his  eyes  upon  the  stocking  he  had  hung  up. 

“Santa  Claus  allee  samee  comee,”  he  added,  smiling 
more  than  ever.  “He  velly  goodee  man,  so  be.  Me  likee 
velly  muchee.” 

Walking  over  to  the  fireplace,  he  took  down  the  stock¬ 
ing  and  carried  it  to  the  bar. 

Nearly  every  man  in  the  room  crowded  up  to  see  what 
the  stocking  contained. 

“Santa  Claus  allee  samee  velly  nicee  man,  so  be,”  ob¬ 
served  Hop,  as  he  ran  his  hand  into  the  stocking.  “Maybe 
he  fetchee  me  plenty  money,  so  be.” 

Then,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  two  villains,  who 
were  looking  at  him  with  as  much  interest  as  anvone 
else,  he  produced  a  big  roll  of  bills. 

“Lat  velly  nicee,”  he  remarked,  smiling  and  nodding 
his  head ;  and  then  he  removed  the  rubber  band  and. 
showed  that  there  were  a  few  hundreds  in  the  roll. 
“Allee  samee  couple  tlousand  dollee.  Me  likee  Santa 
Claus  velly,  velly  muchee.” 

Ed  Harrington  and  Sam  Sure  Shot  exchanged  glances. 

They  were  both  thinking  of  the  advice  Young  Wild 
West  had  given  them  when  Harrington  had  asked  the 
landlord  to  look  in  the  stocking. 


If  either  of  them  had  done  so  they  might  have  got 
hold  of  the  roll  of  bills. 

But  there  was  no  use  in  thinking  about  that  now;  it 
was  too  late. 

However,  the  two  villains  were  already  trying  to  think 
of  a  way  to  get  the  money. 
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Being  a  gambler,  well  versed  in  the  tricks  of  card 
games,  Sam  felt  that  lie  could  easily  get  it,  providing  such 
a  tiling  could  be  accomplished  as  getting  the  Chinaman 
to  play  poker. 

He  did  not  know  that  Hop  had  exposed  the  money  for 
the  very  purpose  of  getting  a  game  started. 

He  had  simply  shown  the  money,  so  they  would  know 
he  had  it. 

That  was  enough  to  make  them  let  him  in  a  game  with 

them. 

But  Hop  was  not  through  with  the  Christmas  stocking 
yet. 

He  put  the  roll  of  money  in  his  pocket  and  then  dove 
down  into  the  stocking  again. 

This  time  he  brought  out  a  purse,  which  seemed  to 
weigh  quite  heavily  in  his  hand. 

He  opened  it  and  showed  that  it  was  well  stuffed  with 
gold  coins. 

“Urn  Santa  Claus  velly  nieee  man,  so  be/’  he  declared 
again.  ' 

“  You've  said  that  before/’  observed  Harrington.  “But 
what’s  ther  use  of  all  this  ?  Anyone  could  do  what  you’ve 
done.” 

“If  ley  havee  urn  money,”  Hop  added,  blandly. 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this,  for  it  seemed  to  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  that  Harrington  did  not  have  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

But  this  was  a  mistaken  idea. 

As  the  reader  knows,  he  was  the  head  of  a  gang  of  rob¬ 
bers. 

This  meant  that  it  was  quite  likely  that  he  was  well 
fixed  the  biggest  part  of  the  time. 

It  happened  that  he  had  a  couple  of  thousand  with  him 
at  that  minute. 

“What  are  yer  laughin’  at?”  he  demanded,  addressing 
no  one  in  particular,  as  he  swept  a  glance  around  the 
room.  “I’ve  got  as  much  money  as  the  heathen  has,  an’ 
I’ll  bet  on  it !” 

“That’s  all  right,  you  measly  co}^ote !”  spoke  up  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie.  “Nobody  said  yer  didn’t  have.  Don’t  git 
mad  over  nothin’.” 

Harrington  was  about  to  make  an  angry  retort,  but  he 
checked  himself  as  he  received  a  warning  glance  from 
Sam. 

“I’ve  got  as  much  money  as  ther  heathen  has,”  he  said, 
after  a  pause;  “an’  I  ain’t  afraid  ter  risk  some  of  it  in  a 
game  of  draw  poker.” 

“I  have  got  enough  to  go  in  a  game,”  said  Sam.  “Poker 
is  just  my  hobby.” 

“Me  likee  play,”  Hop  declared,  quickly.  “Me  velly 
muchee  likee  um  dlaw  pokee.  Me  learnee  how  play  in 
Flisco.” 

Both  being  newcomers  to  the  town,  no  one  there  knew 
anything  about  Sam  and  Harrington. 

But  the  fact  that  one  was  a  professional  card  sharp, 
and  the  other  almost  as  good,  made  it  appear  as  though 
they  were  not  going  to  have  an  easy  time  of  it,  in  case 
thev  -at  in  a  game  with  them. 

Hop  Wah  did  not  care  how  clever  they  were. 

The  more  they  know  how  to  cheat  the  better  it  would 
r.uit  him,  for  he  could  not  play  without  cheating,  himself. 


Our  hero  never  permitted  him  to  lleece  innocent  men 
out  of  their  money,  however. 

When  he  got  up  against  professionals,  however,  it  was 
different. 

Three  or  four  miners  present  wanted  to  play,  but  Wild 
managed  to  catch  their  eyes  and  shake  his  head,  signify¬ 
ing  that  they  t  had  better  keep  out. 

They  understood,  so  only  Hop  and  the  two  villains  sat 
down  at  the  table. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

THE  BITERS  BIT. 

Wild  and  his  partners  had  promised  to  take  the  girls 
out  for  an  hour  to  do  a  little  shopping  for  Christmas,  so 
they  could  not  stay  to  see  the  game  of  poker  played. 

As  they  left  to  join  the  girls  our  hero  said,  nodding  to 
the  Chinaman: 

“Just  you  try  and  keep  out  of  trouble,  and  if  anyone 
imposes  upon  you  let  me  know  when  I  come  back.  I 
reckon  there  isn’t  anyone  here  who  will  kill  you,  because 
you  won’t  give  them  cause  for  anything  like  that.  But  if 
anyone  attempts  to  take  your  money  from  you  by  any 
other  way  than  the  game  you  let  them  take  it,  and  don’t 
go  getting  shot  for  it.  I’ll  get  it  back  for  you  soon 
enough.” 

The  words  were  intended  more  for  the  two  villains  than 
for  the  Chinaman,  and  they  had  their  effect. 

It  occurred  to  Hop  just  then  that  he  had  better  tell 
our  hero  what  he  had  heard  the  two  men  talking  about 
earlier  ip  the  evening,  so  he  promptly  arose  from  the  table, 
saying: 

“Waitee  allee  samee  minutee.  Me  wantee  tellee  Misler 
Wild  sometling,  so  be.” 

He  followed  the  young  deadshot  into  the  hall  of  the 
hotel,  and  then  he  quickly  let  him  hear  what  he  knew 
about  the  two  villains. 

Wild  was  surprised,  and  also  pleased  at  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

“All  right,  Hop,”  he  said.  “I  am  glad  you  managed 
to  hear  all  this.  Now  we  know  just  what  we  may  expect 
when  we  go  to  Golden  Strip.  Go  ahead  with  your  game. 
The  two  galoots  mean  to  cheat  you,  if  they  can,  so  it  won’t 
hurt  to  beat  them  at  their  own  game.  Preston  is  going 
to  stay  here,  and  as  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  those  who 
are  going  to  leave  in  the  morning  with  us  gathered  here, 
I  reckon  you’ll  have  plenty  to  help  you,  in  case  yo\i  do 
get  in  trouble  with  the  scoundrels.” 

“Allee  light,  Misler  Wild.” 

As  he  opened  the  door  to  go  into  the  room  where  the 
two  were  waiting  at  the  table  for  him,  he  stopped  and 
called  out: 

“You  say  me  gittee  um  pack-horses  allee  leadv  eight 
o’clock,  Misler  Wild?” 

“Yes,”  answered  our  hero  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  all  there.  “How  many  more  times  do  you  want 
me  to  tell  you?  You  have  got  draw  poker  on  the  brain 
now.  I  hope  you  will  get  enough  of  it  to-night  to  last 
you  a  month.” 
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“Me  never  gittee  too  muchee  dlaw  pokee,”  and  with  a 
laugh,  the  Celestial  walked  over  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
table  with  the  two  villains,  who  were  ready  to  clean  him 
out  of  his  roll  of  bills  and  bag  of  gold. 

Preston  and  those  who  were  going  to  help  make  up  the 
party  of  pilgrims  the  following  morning,  gathered  about, 
so  they  could  watch  the  game. 

They  had  never  seen  a  Chinaman  play  poker  in  a  hotel 
before,  and  with  Americans,  at  that. 

There  was  a  novelty  about  it  that  claimed  their  atten¬ 
tion. 

’  Hop  picked  up  the  new  pack  of  cards  that  lay  on  the 
table,  which  was  one  that  was  just  for  the  purporse,  being 
covered  with  a  green  cloth,  with  a  slot  for  the  “Kitty.” 

The  latter  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  house.  Every  time 
a  player  took  in  a  “pot”  he  must  contribute  a  chip  to  the 
amount  of  the  ante  to  the  “Kitty.” 

It  wTas  the  rule  of  the  house,  and  as  the  proprietor 
should  undoubtedly  get  something  for  the  use  of  his  cards 
and  table,  probably  it  was  all  right. 

But  the  players  usually  saw  to  it  that  the  ante  was  not 
too  large. 

This  kept  the  Kitty  from  getting  ahead  very  fast.  But 
if  they  played  a  few  hours  there  was  bound  to  be  enough 
there. 

The  proprietor  acted  as  the  banker,  and  when  he  had 
sold  them  each  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  chips,  which 
were  redeemable  at  any  time  by  him,  the  game  started. 

Hop  shuffled  the  cards  and  put  them  down,  so  the  cut 
for  deal  might  be  made. 

Harrington  won. 

Sam,  who  sat  next  to  him  on  the  left,  promptly  put  up 
a  fifty-cent  chip  as  the  ante. 

Hop  liked  to  play  with  money  better  than  he  did  chips, 
for  sometimes  he  was  compelled  to  get  out  in  a  hurry, 
without  taking  the  time  to  cash  in  his  chips. 

But  he  had  to  go  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
house,  so  he  smiled  pleasantly  as  the  arrangements  were 
completed. 

“Me  allee  samee  go  lillee  blind/  ”  he  said,  blandly;  and 
he  pushed  up  the  necessary  chips. 

This  was  received  with  nods  of  satisfaction  by  the  two 
villains,  for  it  was  going  to  cost  ten  dollars  and  a  half 
apiece  to  draw  cards. 

And  all  the  proprietor  would  get  of  the  pot  would  be 
fifty  cents. 

But  he  did  not  care  for  that. 

If  he  got  but  that  much  from  every  hand  that  was 
played  during  the  night  he  would  be  well  satisfied. 

Hop  looked  at  his  hand,  and  finding  that  lie  had  a  pair 
of  aces,  he  nodded,  showing  his  satisfaction. 

They  all  carne  in,  the  two  villains  exchanging  glances. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  anyone  to  guess  that  they  were 
combined  against  the  Chinaman. 

But  Hop  did  not  care,  though  Bob  Preston  felt  that  he 
was  going  to  be  fleeced. 

Each  drew  three  cards. 

Mop  got  another  ace. 

Sam  bet  fifty  dollars  and  Hop  raised  it  fifty. 

Then  Harrington  hesitated  a  moment,  and  lifted  it  a 
hundred. 

Sam  met  the  raise  and  went  another  hundred  better. 


Hop  called  the  bet,  and  when  Sam  showed  four  jacks  he 
shook  his  head  sadly. 

“Me  havee  velly  goodee  hand,  too,  so  be,”  he  declared. 
“But  no  beatee  lat.  Allee  light!  Me  allee  samee  tlue 
blue  sport,  so  be !” 

Preston  grew  a  bit  uneasy. 

But  he  dared  not  say  anything. 

Bam  dealt  next  and  Hop’s  ante  was  half  a  dollar,  the 
same  as  usual. 

This  time  he  got  a  heart  flush,  cold. 

As  the  dealer  knew  exactly  what  he  had,  he  thought 
surely  that  he  would  stand  “pat.” 

He  had  four  aces  at  the  top  of  the  deck,  ready  to  deal 
them  to  Harrington,  as  per  the  signals  that  had  been 
passed  between  them.  \ 

Harrington  had  pushed  up  a  “blind”  of  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  and  that  made  it  all  the  better  for  Hop. 

“How  many  do  you  want,  Heathen?”  asked  the  card 
sharp,  as  he  stood  ready  to  hand  over  the  cards-  that  were 
called  for. 

“Me  takee  four,  so  be,”  was  the  unexpected  reply. 

“Four,  eh?  All  right.” 

Then  he  made  a.  move  to  take  them  from  the  bottom 
of  the  deck,  and  though  he  went  at  it  cleverly.  Hop 
caught  him. 

“Me  takee  um  four  cards  on  top,”  he  said,  smilifig  in 
his  bland  way. 

“I  was  giving  you  cards  from  the  top,”  was  the  quick 
reply.  “There  they  are,  just  as  I  was  going  to  take 
them.” 

“Allee  light.”  ■ 

The  Chinaman  picked  up,  the  cards  and  found  them  to 
be  the  aces  of  the  pack. 

This  broke  the  combination,  and  the  bet  made  by  Hop 
was  not  met. 

But  he  got  back  two  hundred  of  his  money,  just  the 
same,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  making  pretty  good  head¬ 
way. 

Preston  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

-  \ 

He  now  began  to  believe  that  the  Chinaman  was  quite 
able  to  plav  the  game,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  two 
rascals  playing  against  him. 

It  now  came  Hop’s  deal. 

Harrington  put  up  the  ante,  and*  then  his  partner  went 
it  blind  for  fifty. 

Hop  dealt  out  the  cards  in  a  very  open  and  easy  way. 

But  he  had  four  aces  up  his  sleeve  and  he  was  giving 
Harrington  four  kings,  and  Sam  four  queens. 

He  gave  them  out  cold,  too,  which  might  have  been 
enough  to  .make  them  think  that  something  was  wrong. 

All  being  in,  he  asked  how  many  cards  Harrington 
wanted. 

1  don  t  want  any,”  saicl  the  villain,  thinking  he  might 
spoil  any  arrangement  the  Celestial  may  have  made. 

1 11  stand  pat,  too,  said  Sam,  winking  at  his  partner. 

Hop  appeared  to  be  disconcerted  somewhat. 

He  hesitated  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  threw  down 
four  cards. 

Me  wantee  four,  and  me  allee  samee  takee  llom  um 
top  of  um  deck,  so  be,”  he  said. 

He  took  the  four  cards,  and  then  with  a  movement  that 
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was  too  quick  for  even  the  card  sharp  to  see,  he  changed 
them  for  the  four  he  had  in  his  sleeve. 

Harrington  bet  ten  dollars,  and  then  Sam  raised  it  that 

much. 

Hop  pondered  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  raised  it 

twenty. 

Satisfied  that  he  did  not  have  what  he  had  expected  to 
get,  on  account  of  both  of  them  standing  pat,  Harrington 
raised  it  a  hundred. 

A  look  from  him  caused  his  partner  to  lift  it  still  an¬ 
other  hundred. 

Hop  again  pondered  a  moment,  and  then  he  lifted  it 
two  hundred. 

More  chips  had  to  be  bought  now,  but  the  gamblers 
were  right  there. 

There  was  only  one  hand  that  could  possibly  beat  them, 
as  they  never  played  straights  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

It  must  necessarily  take  four  aces  to  beat  four  kings. 

The  betting  went  up  until  there  was  nearly  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  on  the  table. 

Then  Harrington  called,  laying  down  his  four  kings  and 
reaching  for  the  big  pile  of  chips. 

“Hold  on!”  exclaimed  Hop.  “Me  allee  sarnee  gottee 
four  lillee  aces !” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

\ 

THE  START  FOR  GOLDEN  STRIP. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  escorted  the  girls 
about  among  the  shops  of  the  town. 

The  Christmas  display  was  pretty,  indeed,  but  as  they 
had  all  spent  the  most  part  of  their  lives  where  snow  and 
ice  were  plentiful  at  that  season  of  the  year,  there  was 
something  lacking  about  it  all,  they  thought. 

Still,  they  made  their  purchases  and  enjoyed  it  thor¬ 
oughly. 

Tucson  was  quite  a  lively  town  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  but  nothing  like  it  now  is. 

The  developments  in  Arizona  have  been  great  since 
that  time,  and  its  cities  and  towns  have  grown  accord¬ 
ingly. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  eleven  when  they  got  back  at 
the  hotel,  and  letting  the  girls  go  in  by  the  hotel  en¬ 
trance,  the  young  deadshot  and  his  partners  went  into  the 
barroom  to  see  how  Hop  was  getting  along. 

But  the  game  of  draw  poker  had  long  since  come  to  an 
end.  When  Hop  scooped  in  the  big  pot  on  his  deal  Sam 
Sure  Shot  and  Ed  Harrington  decided  that  he  was  too 
much  for  them,  and  they  had  given  it  up. 

Hop  was  there,  just  the  same,  and  it  did  not  take  Wild 
a  minute  to  note  that  he  had  been  imbibing  pretty  freely 
of  whisky. 

The  two  villains  were  there,  too.  They  were  playing 
poker  with  some  miners,  and  they  were  certainly  in  a  fair 
way  to  get  back  the  money  they  had  lost  with  the  clever 

Chinaman. 

“  MolJy  Cl  i-rrias!”  cried  Hop,  as  he  saw  the  three  com¬ 


ing  in.  “Hip  hi!  Me  allee  samee  um  bully  boy  with  a 
glassee  eye !” 

He  looked  at  them  in  a  simple  way. 

“I  reckon  you  have  gone  your  limit,  you  foolish  heath¬ 
en  !”  Wild  exclaimed.  “Light  out  for  bed,  now!  You 
hear  what  I  say?  We  have  got  to  move  from  here  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  you  know;  and  I  don’t  want 
any  delay  on  your  account.1” 

“Allee  light,  Misler  Wild.  Me  allee  samee  be  on  hand, 
so  be,”  was  the  refply. 

But  he  did  not  linger  another  minute. 

Hop  knew  pretty  well  that  when  Young  Wild  West 
gave  such  an  order  as  that  he  meant  it. 

As  our  friends  turned  to  go  to  their  rooms  Sam  Sure 
Shot  surprised  them  by  calling  out: 

“I  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  an’  plenty  of  good  luck. 
Young  Wild  West.  I  want  }mu  to  know  that  I  don’t  bear 
you  no  grudge  on  account  of  what  happened  to-night.” 

“All  right,”  Wild  answered.  “We’ll  let  it  go  at  that.” 

He  was  not  going  to  wish  him  a  Merry  Christmas  when 
he  did  not  feel  that  way.  Wild  knew  very  well  that  the 
villain  did  not,  mean  a  word  of  what  he  said,  but  was  sim¬ 
ply  trying  to  throw  him  off  his  guard. 

Haci  he  not  planned  to  use  dynamite  to  kill  him,  if  he 
got  the  chance? 

If  it  had  been  Charlie  addressed  by  him  he  would 
hardly  have  got  the  answer  he  did. 

He  would  most  likely  have  told  him  just  what  he 
thought. 

Though  it  wras  late  when  they  all  retired,  our  friends 
managed  to  get  a  pretty  good  night’s  rest,  and  they  were 
up  quite  early,  so  they  might  be  ready  when  the  band  of 
pilgrims  started  for  Golden  Strip. 

The  first  thing  that  Wild  did  on  rising  was  to  look  for 
Hop. 

He  knew  that  Wing,  the  cook,  could  most  always  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  but  with  Hop  it  was  different. 

When  he  retired  later  he  slept  late. 

But  as  he  went  out  to  the  stable  he  found  both  China¬ 
men  there  and  working  with  the  horses. 

>  o 

“I  see  you’re  on  hand,  Hop,”  he  said,  smiling  at  him. 
“Anything  new  this  morning?” 

“Yes,  Misler  Wild,”  was  the  reply;  “me  see  um  man 
namee  Hallington  allee  samee  talkee  to  four,  five  bad 
Melican  mans,  so  be.” 

“You  saw  them,  eh?” 

“Yes,  lat  light,'  Misler  Wild.” 

“Well,  did  you  hear  them?” 

“Me  always  wantee  hear  when  me  see,  Misler  Wild.” 

“Yes,  I  know  you  do.” 

Wild  could  tell  by  the  Chinaman’s  manner  that  he  had 
something  to  tell  him. 

He  started  in  to  help  them  get  the  horses  in  shape. 

Our  hero  never  depended  upon  the  stableman  when 
they  put  up  at  a  tavern.  He  had  two  men  hired  to  look 
after  the  horses,  and  they  were  supposed  to  see  to  it  that 
they  always  got  the  best  of  care. 

“What  were  they  talking  about,  Hop?”  the  boy  asked. 

“Hallington  tell  um  bad  mans  ley  must  be  lead^  to 
startee  outee  after  um  clowd  goes,  Misler  Wild.” 

“Yes,  I  sec.” 

“He  havee  allee  samee  sixteen  mans,  so  he.” 
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“Counting  himself,  I  suppose?” 

“No;  countee  himself  and  urn  Sam  Sure  Shot,  he  havee 
allee  samee  eighteen.” 

“I  see.  Go  on.” 

•  “Ley  allee  samee  takec  'long  plenty  of  dynamite — 
allee  samee  blow-uppee  stuff.” 

“Yes,  they  call  themselves  the  Dynamite  Gang,  you 
know.” 

“Lat  light.  Ley  been  blowee  upee  cars  on  um  laiload 
tlack  plenty  times;  now  ley  go  to  um  Golden  Stlip  to 
allee  samee  gittee  lich  quickee.” 

“I  see.” 

“Ley  go  fly  killee  you  before  ley  allee  samee  gittee 
lere,  so  be.” 

“Oh!  they’ll  try  that  all  right.  That  goes  without  say¬ 
ing.  But  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Not  because  I  want  to 
die  quickly,  but  just  because  I  know  what  they  are  up  to.” 

“If  ley  no  gittee  um  chancee,  ley  allee  samee  killee  you 
after  um  gittee  lere.” 

“Well,  they’ll  have  the  time,  of  their  lives  trying  it. 
Hop.  I  reckon  there’ll  be  a  few  less  of  them  before  they 
get  to  Golden  Strip,  if  they  attempt  anything.  Yrou  can 
bet  all  you’re  worth  on  that,  Hop !” 

“Me  knowee  lat,  Misler  Wild.  Ley  allee  samee  wantee 
steal  my  money,  so-  be.” 

“Oh,  yes.  That  you  can  be  sure  of.  They  know  you’ve 
got  a  nice  little  pile,  and  they  want  it.” 

“Hallington  velly  muchee  bad  man,  Misler  Wild.” 

“There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  is.  Still,  he  is  nothing 
but  a  coward,  like  his  friend,  Sam  Sure  Shot,  as  they  call 
him.” 

“Lat  allee  samee  light.  He  tell  um  mans  lat  Sam  Sure 
Shot  allee  samee  tly  dlop  you  with  um  lifle,  so  be.” 

“Well,  let  him  trv  it.  But  he  don't  want  to  let  ine  see 

✓  «/ 

him  when  he  does,  though.” 

“Lat  whatee  me  tlink,  so  be.” 

“Was  that  all  you  heard,  Hop?” 

“Yes,  lat  allee,  Misler  Wild.” 

“Well,  I  reckon  it’s  about  enough.  We’ll  be  on  the 
watch  for  the  Dynamite  Gang,  I  reckon,  if  they  don’t 
look  out  the  dynamite  might  explode  and  blow  them  all 
up.  That  is  dangerous  stuff  to  handle,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  me  knowee.” 

Wild  went  back  to  the  hotel  dining  room  and  found  the 
girls  waiting  with  Charlie  and  Jim.  '  \ 

The  breakfast  was  ready,  so  they  sat  down  and  ate. 

Neither  Sam  Sure  Shot  nor  Harrington  showed  up, 
though  they  had  remained  there  during  the  night. 

The  breakfast  over  with,  our  friends  proceeded  to  get 
ready  for  the  journey  to  Golden  Stripi 

There  wera  a  few  things  they  needed  to  add  to  their 
supplies,  so  Jim  went  with  the  cook  to  get  them,  and  when 
eight  o’clock  came  around  they  wTere  at  the  front  of  the 
office  that  Bob  Preston  had*  used  to  organize  his  band  of 
pilgrims,  as  he  chose  to  call  it. 

Every  man  who  had  joined  was  on  hand,  those  who  had 
families  included. 

These  had  wagons  loaded  with  household  supplies. 

But  there  were  plenty  of  other  wragons,  as  well,  for 
Preston  was  seeing  to  it  that  they  would  have  enough 
supplies  to  last  a  month  or  more,  and  he  meant  to  open  a 


store  as  soon  as  a  shanty  could  be  erected  at  the  strip  and 
sell  the  goods  at  cost. 

Being  a  philanthropist,  the  man  was  going  right  ahead 
to  help  along  mankind  as  far  as  he  was  able  to,  and  in  his 
chosen  way. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  later  before  they  set  out,  and 
when  they  did  they  were  followed  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  by  a  crowd,  some  of  which  went  as  far  as  to  jeer  the 
pilgrims. 

But  everything  passed  off  without  trouble,  and  soon 
they  left  Tucson  behind  them,  and  were  heading  for  the 
lonesome  range  to  the  northeast. 

Nothing  had  been  seen-  of  the  villains,  who,  by  Hop’s 
information,  were  going  to  follow  them.  But  this  did  not 
make  our  hero  and  his  companions  think  that  they  had 
given  it  up,  by  any  means. 

It  would  not  have  been  good  policy  for  them  to  show 
themselves. 

According  to  what  Preston  said,  it  would  take  the 
wagons  two  days  and  a  half  to  reach  the  spot  -where  so 
much  gold  dust  was  waiting  to  be  taken  from  the  earth. 

The  best  part  of  the  distance  was  hard  traveling,  in¬ 
deed,  and  the  horses  would  have  to  proceed  slowly. 

A  halt  was  made  at  noon,  Young  Wild  West  and  his 
friends  keeping  by  themselves,  so  as  to  not  interfere,  or 
partake  of  anything  the  band  had  provided. 

Wild  ancl  his  partners  were  keeping  a  sharp  watch  for 
the  Dynamite  Gang,  but  night  came  and  there  were  no 
signs  of  them. 

“I  reckon  we’ll  hear  something  of  them  before  morn¬ 
ing,”  our  hero  said,  as  they  pitched  their  camp  for  the 
night.  “The  chances  are  that  they  will  show  their  hand 
between  now  and  morning.  The  sneaking  coyotes  are  so 
anxious  to  drop  me  that  they  won’t  wait  any  longer  before 
trying  it.” 

“Let  ’em  show  up,  that’s  all !”  exclaimed  the  scout. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  VILLAINS  ARE  FOUND. 

Supper  was  eaten  at  the  camp  of  the  pilgrim  band  and 
gradually  the  sun  sank  until  it  disappeared,  below  the  line 
of  the  western  horizon. 

Everyone  seemed  to  be  in  a  cheerful  mood,  for  they 
anticipated  the  best  results  of  their  venture  to  the  land 
of  gold. 

Bob  Preston  went  about  among  them,  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  he  gave  them  that  they  had  made  no  mistake  only 
kept  them  more  and  more  eager  to  reach  what  might  be 
called  the  “Promised  Land.” 

Finally  Preston  joined  Young  Wild  West  and  his 
friends. 

He  had  heard  about  the  Dynamite  Gang  that  had 
planned  to  follow  them  to  Golden  Strip,  of  course,  for 
Wild  had  taken  pains  to  toll  him  that  the  night  before. 

Hut  he  had  not  been  informed  of  what  the  clever  China¬ 
man  had  overheard  that  morning. 
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While  it  was  scarcely  anything  more  than  he  had  al¬ 
ready  been  acquainted  with,  it  showed  that  the  villains 
surely  meant  business. 

“1  don't  like  this,’’  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  “Eight¬ 
een  determined  villains  might  be  able  to  cause  a  whole 
lot  of  trouble.  Suppose  they  should  take  a  notion  to  blow 
us  all  up  with  dynamite  when  we  get  there?  That  would 
be  awful !  My  dream  of  founding  a  little  town  to  hence¬ 
forth  be  known  as  Golden  Strip  would  be  rudely  shat¬ 
tered.  1  don't  care  so  much  for  myself,  for  I  have  no  one 
to  mourn  much  for  me.  My  father  and  mother  died  when 
I  was  but  a  child,  and  I  never  had  any  brothers  or  sisters. 
The  relatives  I  have  living  I  have  not  seen  in  years,  and 
I  doubt  if  they  know  of  my  existence.  I  have  made  my 
pile,  and  I  want  these  friends,  who  have  believed  in  me, 
to  make  theirs.  It  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  an^  should 
I  be  successful  in  establishing  a  mining  camp  I  will  be 
happy.  Of  course  I  will  make  more  money  by  doing  this, 
but  that  is  not  what  I  am  after.” 

“I  understand  what  you  mean,  Preston,”  Wild  an¬ 
swered.  “Don’t  go  to  worrying  about  what  might  happen. 
I'll  guarantee  you  that  we  are  going  to  get  there  all  right, 
arid  that  the  sneaking  coyotes  who  are  following  us  won’t 
blow  us  up,  either.  There  may  be  plenty  of  trouble  be¬ 
fore  you  get  things  going  right,  but  we  are  going  to  win 
out  in  the  end.  The  Dynamite  Gang,  as  they  call  them¬ 
selves,  have  got  to  be  mighty  careful  what  they  do,  I  can 
tell  you.  I  can  shoot  straight,  and  so  can  my  partners 
here,  and  the  girls,  too.  We  are  going  to  shoot  to  kill 
when  they  attack  us,  and  don’t  forget  that !” 

“Oh!  I  know  that.  But  suppose  they  should  get  the 
best  of  us  by  a  trick  ?  There  is  no  telling  what  they 
might  do.  There  are  crafty  villains  among  them,  most 
likely.” 

“That’s  what  we’ve  got  to  look  out  for,  Preston.  You 
keep  a  good  watch,  that’s  all.  I’ll  guarantee  you  that  we 

will.” 

“Me  allee  samee  keepee  um  velly  goodee  watchee,  too, 
so  be,”  spoke  up  Hop  Wah,  who  overheard  the  conversa¬ 
tion. 

The  prospector  nodded. 

“You  are  a  wonderful  fellow,  Hop,”  he  declared.  “I 
know  you’ll  keep  a  watch.” 

Hop  puffed  out  his  chest,  showing  that  he  felt  proud 
to  be  complimented. 

But  he  w^as  not  the  one  to  get  a  “swelled  head”  over  it. 

It  did  him  good,  rather  than  to  make  him  think  he 
knew  it  all ;  and  he  only  tried  to  do  more. 

When  darkness  came  upon  the  scene  it  came  in  a 
hurrv,  as  it  always  did  in  that  climate. 

The  campfires  illumined  the  scene  with  a  peculiar  glow, 
causing  the  rocks  and  few  cedars  that  were  scattered 
about  here  and  there  to  stand  out  like  silent  human  be¬ 
ings  and  animals,  while  the  background  of  the  rugged 
cliffs  loomed  up  grirn  and  foreboding. 

It  was  not  long  before  Cheyenne  Charlie  caught  Hop 
moving  away  in  the  darkness. 

The  scout  imagined  what  was  up,  and  he  got  up  and 
followed  him,  as  cautiously  as  though  he  was  on  the  trail 
of  a  ho.-. tile  Indian. 

lie  managed  to  get  up  so  close  to  him  that  he  could 


almost  reach  out  his  hand  and  touch  the  Celestial,  who 
had  dropped  upon  his  knees  behind  a  big  rock. 

Hop  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  a  whisky  flask  to  his 
mouth  when  a  startling  thing  happened. 

A  hand  reached  from  the  other  side  of  the  rock  and 
caught  him  by  the  collar! 

It  was  not  the  hand  of  the  scout,  either,  and  that 
caused  him  to  be  about  as  much  surprised  as  the  China¬ 
man. 

“Make  ther  least  sound  an’  you’ll  be  a  dead  heathen!” 
a  voice  hissed.  “You’re  goin’  with  me,  Heathen !” 

Cheyenne  Charlie  quickly  recovered  himself. 

Quickly  pulling  his  revolver  from  the  holster,  he 
grasped  it  by  the  barrel,  and  reaching  out  quickly,  he 
dealt  the  speaker  a  blow  that  sent  him  sprawling  upon 
the  ground. 

“I  reckon  yer  kin  yell,  if  yer  want  ter,  Hop,”  he  said. 
“I  happen  ter  be  right  here.” 

He  was  upon  the  man  he  had  knocked  down  in  a  jiffy, 
and  pressing  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  that  had  felled 
him  to  his  forehead,  he  exclaimed : 

“You  jest  open  that  mouth  of  yourn  an’  you’ll  be  a 
dead  man!  Do  yer  hear  what  I  say?” 

“Mercy!”  came  the  reply  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  “Don’t 
shoot !” 

“Git  up,  an’  come  with  me.” 

The  fellow,  who  wras  dizzy  from  the  blow,  had  to  be 
almost  lifted  to  his  feet,  but  Charlie  got  him  there,  and 
it  was  not  in  a  gentle  way,  either. 

Hop  managed  to  find  the  flask  he  had  dropped  in  the 
excitement,  and  finding  that  the  liquor  had  not  all  run 
out,  he  swallowed  what  was  left,  and  placing  the  mouth  of 
the  flask  to  the  other  side  of  the  villain’s  face,  he  marched 
back  to  the  camp. 

When  Wild  and  the  rest  saw  the  three  coming  into  the 
light  in  that  shape  they  wTere  more  than  surprised. 

They  had  heard  the  voices,  of  course,  but  they  had  seen 
the  scout  start  out  after  the  Chinaman,  and  they  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  was  they  who  were  doing  the  talking. 

“I  reckon  we’ve  got  one  of  ther  Dynamite  Gang,  Wild,” 
Charlie  observed,  a  triumphant  smile  on  his  face.  “He 
had  Hop,  but  I  didn’t  let  him  keep  him.” 

“Great  smoke !”  cried  Preston,  who  was  seated  near  the 
fire,  talking  to  the  girls.  “What  has  happened?” 

Wild  sprang  to  his  feet  instantly  and  hastened  away 
through  the  darkness. 

He  felt  certain  that  there  were  others  close  at  hand, 
and  he  wanted  to  find  where  they  were. 

The  brave  boy  proceeded  with  the  greatest  of  caution, 
going  straight  for  the  spot  where  the  capture  had  been 
made. 

It  was  right  close  to  the  cliff,  and  the  darkness  was  in¬ 
tense  there. 

Wild  went  along  noiselessly,  feeling  along  the  face  of 
the  cliff,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  came  to  an  opening. 

“Ah!”  he  exclaimed,  under  his  breath.  “I  reckon  I’ve 
found  something.  There’s  a  way  to  get  up  here.  That 
galoot  came  down  this  way,  I’ll  bet!” 

He  was  upon  his  hands  and  knees  now,  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  ascending  a  steep,  natural  path  that  must 
lead  somewhere  to  the  high  ground  above. 
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Feeling  sure  that  he  was  going  right,  the  dashing  young 
deadshot  kept  right  on. 

The  foot  of  the  cliff  was  not  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  camp,  and  when  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
ascent  he  was  scarcely  a  hundred  feet  further. 

Once  there  he  arose  cautiously  and  looked  around 
through  the  darkness. 

In  a  little  hollow  perhaps  three  hundred  yards  distant 
he  saw  a  campfire. 

That  pains  had  been  taken  to  hide  it  from  view  was 
evident,  for  it  glimmered  faintly. 

But  Young  Wild  West  was  a  great  judge  of  distance, 
even  if  it  was  a  partly-concealed  campfire  that  lie  was 
looking  at. 

With  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  he  started  for  it. 

Confident  that  the  man  Charlie  had  captured  was  the 
only  one  who  had  come  down  to  the  vicinity  of  the  camp, 
he  moved  along  rapidly. 

But  he  did  not  make  a  sound  that  could  be  heard  half 
a  dozen  feet. 

Wild  soon  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  concealed 
camp,  which  was  in  a  hollow  that  was  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  trees. 

As  he  looked  upon  it  he  saw  a  number  of  rough-looking 
men,  and  several  horses. 

There  was  a  big  wagon  such  as  farmers  use,  too,  and  he 
knew  right  away  that  he  had  come  upon  the  camp  of  the 
Dynamite  Gang. 

Creeping  a  little  closer,  he  listened. 

The  villains  were  smoking  their  pipes  and  conversing 
in  low  tones,  in  pairs,  trios  and  quartettes. 

Wild  listened  until  he  heard  something  that  was  in¬ 
teresting. 

“IBs  about  time  Red  Eagan  was  back,  ain’t  it,  Cap?” 
one  of  them  said. 

“Pretty  near  time,  I  should  say,”  a  man  answered, 
whom  our  hero  instantly  recognized  as  Ed  Harrington. 
“But  he  knows  his  business  all  right,  does  Red.  He’s  ther 
best  man  I’ve  got  fur  sneakin’  upon  ther  camp  of  ther 
enemy.  He’ll  find  out  somethin'’  worth  while,  too.  You 
kin  bet  on  that !” 

“Just  then  a  shout  went  up  from  below  the  cliff,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  sharp  crack  of  a  revolver. 

“1  reckon  that’s  the  last  of  Red  Eagan,”  thought  Wild, 
as  he  crouched  close  to  a  tree  and  waited  for  what  might 
happen  next. 

But  he  was  mistaken  in  what  he  thought,  for  the  next 
minute  he  heard  the  sounds  of  rapidly-approaching  foot¬ 
steps,  and  then  a  man  darted  past  him  and  ran  into  the 
light  of  the  fire. 

It  was  the  villain  Charlie  had  captured. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

wild’s  trap. 

doling  \\  ild  West  decided  to  get  away  as  quickly  as 
possible,  as  he  feared  Hint  someone  from  the  camp  might 
be  pursuing  the  man,  and  would  run  into  an  ambush. 


He  did  not  wait  to  hear  what  the  villain  said,  but  hur¬ 
riedly  made  his  way  back. 

He  had  barely  reached  the  foot  of  the  cliff  when  he 
came  in  contact  with  Charlie  and  Jim. 

They  had  failed  to  find  the  way  the  man  had  gone,  for 
it  was  so  dark  that  the  opening  that  led  upward  had  not 
been  discovered  by  them. 

Wild  made  himself  known  to  them  before  showing  him¬ 
self. 

“So  the  galoot  got  away,  did  he?”  he  said,  speaking  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice. 

“Yes,  Wild,”  Dart  answered.  “Did  you  see  anything 
of  him?” 

“I  saw  him.  He  is  with  the  rest  of  the  gang  now.  How 
did  he  get  away  from  you?” 

“He  fcroke  away  while  we  -was  in  ther  act  of  tyin’  his 
hands,”  the  scout  answered.  “It  was  my  fault,  I  s’pose. 
He  grabbed  one  of  my  shooters  an’  fired  at  us  as  he  loped 
through  ther  dark.  There  wasn’t  no  use  in  us  shootin’, 
’cause  we  couldn’t  see  him.  So  we  jest  lit  out  after  him. 
But  we  couldn’t  find  where  he  went,  ter  save  us!” 

“Well,  I  know  the  way  he  went.  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
find  how  to  get  up  there  the  first  thing.  I  have  been 
right  alongside  the  camp  of  the  gang.  I  was  watching 
them,  and  listening  to  their  talk  when  the  shout  and  shot 
rang  out.  I  knew  what  had  happened,  and  when  I  heard 
the  galoot  coming  I  was  surprised,  for  I  thought  one  of 
you  had  shot  him.” 

The  scout  seemed  to  be  much  mortified  over  what  had 
happened. 

“It’s  too  bad,”  he  declared.  “We  might  have  been  able 
ter  do  somethin’  if  we’d  kept  ther  measly  coyote.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that,  Charlie.  He  would 
have  only  been  in  the  way.  He  couldn’t  have  told  us 
much  more  than  we  already  know,  even  if  he  had  been 
disposed  to.  Let  him  go.  The  next  time  you  will  be  a 
little  more  careful  when  you  catch  a  prisoner,  I  reckon.” 

The  young  deadshot  laughed  lightly,  for  he  knew  about 
what  the  scout’s  feelings  were. 

They  went  to  the  camp,  and  those  waiting  were  soon 
apprised  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

“Well,  now  we  know  they  are  after  us  for  a  fact,”  said 
Preston,  shaking  his  head  and  looking  worried.  “Why 
can't  they  let  us  alone?  The  very  man  who  declared  that 
the  gold  was  a  myth,  and  that  I  was  running  a  swindling 
game,  is  after  us  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  get  a 
chance  at  the  gold.  The  scoundrel!  I  wish  he  had  not 
been  in  Tucson.” 


“Don't  worry,  Preston,”  said  our  hero,  coolly.  “It  is 
going  to  come  out  all  right.  You  can  rest  easy  on  that. 
This  is  only  a  very  small  adventure.  We'll  have  more  of 


them  before  we  get  to  Golden  Strip,  most  likely.” 

The  bov  spoke  of  it  so  lightly  that  the  prospector  felt 
relieved  right  away. 

“  You  are  a  wonderful  bov,  Wild,”  he  declared.  “You 
pur  confidence  in  me  by  what  you  say.  1  am  going  to 
look  on  the  right  side  of  it  hereafter,  unless  something 
happens  that  makes  me  feel  that  there  is  no  use.” 

“You  don't  want  to  let.  yourself  feel  that  wav,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  happens.” 

“'Hints  right.”  chimed  in  Arietta.  “Just  make  up 
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your  mind  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail,  and  you’ll 
be  sure  to  win,  Mr.  Preston.” 

“Well,  Ill  try  mighty  hard.  1  like  the  way  you  folks 
talk,  anyhow.” 

“Now,  boys,”  said  our  hero,  after  he  had  thought  for  a 
minute  or  two,  “I  reckon  well  have  to  set  a  trap,  so  we 
can  catch  the  next  prowler  that  comes  along.  I  heard 
Harrington  say  that  Red  Eagan,  the  man  Charlie  caught, 
was  the  best  one  they  had  for  that  kind  of  business.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  he  will  have  nerve  enough  to  come 
back  again  before  morning,  and  as  I  hardly  think  there 
is  any  other  way  of  getting  down  here,  without  going  half 
a  mile  out  of  the  way,  he  will  come  down  as  he  went  up 
just  now.  The  scoundrels  don’t  know  that  we  know  any¬ 
thing  about  where  they  are,  or  how  to  get  to  them.  Well 
just  set  a  little  trap.” 

The  young  .deadshot  was  nothing  if  not  ingenious. 

Taking  a  lariat  in  his  hand,  he  called  for  Hop  to  follow 

him. 

Charlie  and  Jim,  though  not  invited,  went  along  also. 

“I  reckon  we  may  as  well  have  a  light,”  said  our  hero. 
“Fetch  a  lantern,  Jim.” 

“’All  right,”  replied  Dart,  and  he  was  not  long  in  obey¬ 
ing. 

The  opening  in  the  face  of  the  rocky  cliff  was  soon 
found,  and  when  they  saw  it  Charlie  and  Jim  nodded. 

“It  ain’t  no  wonder  that  we  couldn’t'  find  this  place  in 
ther  dark,”  said  the  former,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
“That  openin’  wouldn’t  hardly  be  noticed  in  ther  day¬ 
light,  let  alone  ther  dark.” 

“I  ran  into  it  just  by  chance,  I  reckon,”  Wild  answered. 
“Just  hold  the  lantern,  so  I  can  see  what  I  am  doing, 

Jim.” 

Dart  did  as  directed,  and  taking  the  lariat,  Wild  rigged 
a  loop  on  the  ground. 

He  then  bent  a  cedar  clear  to  the  ground,  exerting 
about  all  his  strength  in  doing  it. 

“Hold  this  down,  Hop,”  he  said,  and  the  Chinaman 
obeyed  with  alacrity. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  he  had  the  rope  so  tied  to  the 
tree  and  fixed  that  anyone  passing  down  the  descent 
would  be  bound  to  strike  it. 

Then  the  cedar  would  straighten  up  suddenly  and  the 
loop  would  catch  him. 

But  Young  Wild  West  was  not  satisfied  with  this. 

“Is  your  pistol  loaded,  Hop  ?”  he  queried. 

“Yes,  Misler  Wild,”  was -the  reply. 

“All  right;  let  me  have  it.” 

Hop  handed  it  over  willingly,  though  he  had  no  idea 
what  the  boy  meant  to  do  with  it. 

With  a  piece  of  string  Wild  soon  had  the  weapon  so 
fixed  that  if  the  tree  went  back  to  its  proper  position  sud¬ 
denly  the  trigger  would  be  given  a  jerk  that  would  dis¬ 
charge  the  weapon. 

“There !”  said  he,  as  he  surveyed  his  work  and  gave  an 
approving  nod.  “I  reckon  that’s  all  right.  Now  we’ll  go 
back  and  take  things  easy.  If  we  hear  that  old  gun  go  off 
we  will  know  right  away  that  the  trap  has  been  sprung. 

Come  on,  boys.” 

The  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in  very  low  tones, 
for  none  of  them  were  going  to  let  the  villains  know 
what  they  were  up  to,  if  they  could  help  it. 
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But  there  was  little  danger  of  that,  unless  there  was 
another  prowler  close  by. 

Wild  told  those  at  the  camp  what  he  had  done,  and 
then  he  advised  the  “pilgrims”  to  select  their  watchers 
and  turn  in  as  soon  as  they  liked. 

“I  reckon  you’re  all  pretty  tired,  anyhow,”  he  added, 
“’and  the  more  sleep  you  get  the  better  it  will  be  for  you. 
If  you  hear  a  report  that  don’t  sound  like  either  a  rifle  or 
six-shooter  you’ll  know  that  the  trap  has  been  sprung.” 

Not  satisfied  with  the  guards  that  the  others  were  go¬ 
ing  to  place  on  duty,  he  told  Charlie  to  stand  watch  for 
the  first  two  hours. 

“Jim  will  then  relieve  you,  and  I  will  come  next,”  he 
said. 

Of  course  this  was  agreeable. 

The  scout  and  Dart  always  coincided  with  anything 
the  dashing  young  deadshot  said  or  did. 

They  had  so  much  faith  in  him  that  they  believed  that 
he  could  not  be  wrong  in  anything. 

After  a  while  he  took  to  the  tent  that  he  occupied  with 
the  other  male  members  of  the  party,  and  then  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  sleeping  as  soundly  as  though  there 
never  was  such  a  thing  as  danger  lurking  near. 

The  first  half  of  the  night  passed  away. 

Jim  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  watch  and  the  entire 
camp  was  in  stillness. 

The  campfires  had  long  since  gone  out  and  darkness 
covered  the  scene. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  report,  followed  by  a  startled 
yell. 

Wild  was  up  in  a  jiffy. 

Revolver  in  hand,  he  bounded  for  the  spot  where  the 
trap  had  been  set. 

Charlie  and  Jim  was  right  after  him,  as  were  several 
of  the  men  belonging  to  the  band  of  pilgrims. 

A  scuffling  of  feet  told  our  hero  that  the  noose  had 
caught  a  prowler  all  right. 

Darting  to  the  cedar,  he  saw  him. 

The  next  moment  he  had  his  revolver  pressed  against 
the  man’s  head. 

“I  reckon  we’ve  got  you,”  he  said,  coolly.  “Now.  hold  ’ 
up  your  hands,  or  you’ll  die  in  a  jiffy !” 

“I — I  can’t  hold  up  but  one  of  ’em,”  came  the  reply. 
“I’m  caught.” 

Jim  struck  a  match  and  the  words  were  verified. 

The  villain  had  been  caught  by  the  noose  with  his  right 
arm  at  his  side  and  he  had  been  so  much  surprised  that 
he  had  failed  to  free  fnuiself  before  they  got  to  him. 

Before  the  match  flickered  and  went  out  Wild  saw  that 
it  was  the  same  one  that  had  escaped  from  the  camp. 

“I  reckon  you  won’t  get  away  until  we  get  good  and 
reaefv  to  let  you  this  time,  Red  Eagan,”  he  said.  “Come 
on,  now !  Just  try  to  break  away,  and  it  will  be  the  last 
move  you  make  on  the  earth !” 

“Mercy!”  gasped  the  wretch. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  “PROMISED  LAND”  IS  SIGHTED. 

The  entire  camp  was  aroused,  as  might  be  supposed. 

Even  the  women  and  children  were  waiting  to  find  out 
what  had  happened  when  our  friends  brought  in  the  pris¬ 
oner. 
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“It’s  the  same  fellow  we  had  before,”  Jim  Dart  ex¬ 
plained.  “Go  to  sleep  again.  It’s  all  right.” 

“Just  tie  the  galoot,  boys.  Hop  and  I  will  go  and  set 
the  trap  again,”  said  Wild.  “Maybe  one  of  his  friends 
will  be  coming  along  to  look  for  him  before  morning.” 

,  This  time  Bed  Eagan  was  tied  in  proper  shape,  he  not 
having  the  ghost  of  a  show  to  make  a  break  for  liberty. 

Our  hero  and  the  Chinaman  soon  had  the  improvised 
trap  set  again,  and  then  they  returned  to  the  camp. 

Wild  then  went  on  as  a  guard,  telling  the  others  to  go 
to  sleep  again. 

He  did  not  mean  to  ask  any  questions  of  the  captive 
until  it  got  daylight,  for  he  wanted  to  study  his  face  while 
he  talked  with  him. 

The  night  wore  on  without  anything  further  happen¬ 
ing. 

When  it  began  to  grow  a  little  light  in  the  east  Wild 
roused  Hop,  and  seeing  that  the  pilgrims  had  three  men 
doing  watch,  he  left  Hop  to  stand  guard  over  the  prisoner 
and  turned  in  again  to  catch  half  an  hour’s  more  sleep. 

He  got  a  little  more  sleep  than  he  figured  on,  for  it 
was  six  o’clock  when  he  awoke. 

The  girls  were  up,  and  Wing  was  kindling  a  fire  to  cook 
the  breakfast. 

Hop  had  turned  in  again,  for  he  was  of  the  kind  who 
did  not  care  to  lose  much  sleep,  unless  there  was  a  poker 
game  on  hand. 

In  that  case  he  never  thought  of  closing  his  eyes. 

Eed  Eagan,  sullen  and  defiant,  sat  on  the  ground, 
where  he  had  been  placed  when  bound. 

“Well,  my  friend,”  said  Wild,  coolly,  as  he  looked  him 
over  closely,  “what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?” 

“How  did  yer  know  my  name,  Young  Wild  West?” 
queried  the  villain. 

“Why,  I  didn’t  call  you  by  name,  did  I?” 

“Yes,  yer  did,  when  yer  caught  me  yer  did.” 

“Oh!  well,  don’t  mind  that.  It  wouldn’t  do  you  a  bit 
of  good  to  know  how  I  discovered  that  you  went  by  the 
name  of  Bed  Eagan. »  I  happen  to  know  it,  and  that  is 
enough.” 

“Well,  it  ain’t  goin’  ter  do  yer  any  good,  ’cause  I 
wouldn't  split  on  my  friends,  not  if  I  was  goin’  ter  be 
shot  ther  next  minute.” 

“How  about  it  if  you  were  going  to  be  hanged?”  asked 
Wild,  looking  at  him  in  a  way  that  made  him  appear 
heartless  and  cruel.  “A  rope  necktie  is  about  what  you 
need,  anyhow.” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  Eed  retorted.  “I  ain’t  that  kind  of  a 
galoot.  I  sorter  reckon  you’ll  find  me  a  man  what 
wouldn’t  do  or  say  a  thing  that  would  injure  my  friends 
in  ther  least.  You’ve  got  me,  an’  yer  kin  do  as  yer  please 
with  me.  But  yer  don’t  git  nothin’  out  of  me.” 

“  1  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  you  mean  what  you 
say,  Ecd.  I  reckon  we  may  as  well  let  )rou  go.  You  tell 
Harrington  that  we  are  on  to  his  game,  and  that  if  he 
don’t  look  out  he’ll  come  pretty  close  of  going  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds  before  long!” 

The  man  laughed,  showing  that  he  was  a  pretty  cool 
hand. 

“I  knowed  yer  wouldn’t  want  ter  keep  me  very  long,” 
he  said.  “I  don’t  mind  fellin’  yer  that  I  was  sneakin’ 
around  ter  hear  what  I  could  hear  about  ther  place  called 


ther  Golden  Strip.  J 
that,  yer  know.” 

“Yes,  T  supose  so. 
to  see  to  it  that  you  d 
Do  you  understand  that?” 

“You  don’t  own  ther  land,  do  yer,  ^  oung  Wild  West?! 
asked  the  villain,' insolently.  “Why  don  t  it  belong  te| 
us  as  much  as  anyone  else?  Jest  because  we  didn  t  put  up 
fifty  dollars  apiece  an’  jine  ther  crowd,  I  s’pose:'  You’® 
better  make  up  your  mind  ter  let  us  alone,  \oung  \\  ild 
West.  If  yer  don’t  yer  might  get  ther  worst  of  ther  bar¬ 
gain.  I’m  talkin’  right,  an’  you  know  it.” 

“If  it  wasn’t  that  I  know  for  a  fact  that  Ed  Harrington 
and  the  galoot  they  call  Sam  Sure  Shot  have  planned  to 
kill  me,  and  to  blow  up  the  rest  of  us  with  dynamite,  I 
might  believe  you,  Eed.  But  knowing  that  makes  me 
feel  differently.  I’ll  tell  you  right  here  that  if  there  is 
going  to  be  anyone  to  meet  with  a  sudden  death,  either 
before  or  after  we  get  to  Golden  Strip,  it  will  be  some 
of  your  gang.  You  can  fell  your  leaders  what  I  say.  Jim, 
just  cut  him  loose.” 

“Yer  ain’t  goin’  ter  let  ther  galoot  go,  are  3rer,  Wild?” 
spoke  up  Charlie,  looking  surprised. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply;  “we  have  no  use  for  him.  I  just 
kept  him  till  daylight  so  I  could  have  a  good  look  at  him. 

I  want  to  know  all  of  them  by  sight,  if  I  can,  before  we 
get  to  Golden  Strip.  Then  I’ll  know  who  to  shoot.  Cut 
him  loose,  Jim.” 

Dart  quickly  did  so,  and  Eed  Eagan  got  up  and 
stretched  himself  to  get  the  blood  in  circulation. 

“Good  mornin’,  all !”  he  said,  and  doffing  his  hat  to  the 
girls,  he  walked  off,  an  evil  grin  on  his  face. 

It  must  have  been  that  he  forgot  how  he  had  been 
caught  the  night  before,  for  he  walked  squarely  in  the 
trap  again. 

Hop’s  big  revolver  went  off  with  a  bang  that  echoed 
among  the  cliffs  and  Eed  Eagan  went  rolling  on  the 
ground,  the  noose  about  his  stomach. 

But  he  quickly  released  himself,  and  with  an  oath  on 
his  lips,  ran  up  the  ascent  and  disappeared. 

“A  mighty  cool  hand,  that,”  remarked  .our  hero,  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  partners.  “I  don’t  know  when  I  have  met  one 
that  could  match  him.  He  is  the  sort  of  a  fellow  who 
would  let  you  hang  him  before  he  would  talk.  Well,  there 
is  one  thing  about  it.  He’ll  tell  the  rest  what  I  said,  and 
that  will  make  them  a  little  careful  how  they  act.” 

r  ^  oughter  been  hung,  Wild,”  declared  the  scout. 

I  hat  measly  coyote  ain  t  fit  ter  live.  If  he  ever  has  ther 
say  about  you  he’ll  show  yer  how  quick,  you’ll  git  off  ther 
earth.  He  voukln  t  hesitate  ter  shoot  yer  dead,  no  mat¬ 
ter  if  yer  did  jest  let  him  go  free.” 

I  reckon  you  re  right,  Charlie.  But  we  don’t  want  to 
be  bothered  with  any  prisoners,  you  know.” 

“We  wouldn’t  be  bothered  with  any,  not  if  they  was 
hung  as  soon  as  they  was  ketched,”  declared  the  scout. 

Hop  went  and  got  his  revolver,  and  the  lariat  that  had 

been  used  to  make  the  trap,  and  by  that  time  breakfast * 
was  ready. 

Our  hero  was  keeping  his  eye  on  the  top  of  the  ridse 
that  ran  along  above  the  cliffs,  but  no  one  showed  up. 

Ihe  morning  meal  being  flushed,  thev  cot  ready  to 
move.  '  c  J 


t  was  our  business  ter  find  out  abou 

But  it  is  going  to  be  our  business 
m’t  sret  any  of  the  gold  that  is  there! 
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Just  as  they  were  ready  a  rifle  shot  sounded  and  a  bul¬ 
let  whizzed  by  dangerously  close  to  our  hero's  head. 

"  That  was  a  close  shave/’  said  Wild,  coolly,  as  he  looked 
for  the  spot  it  had  come  from. 

He  saw  something  moving  close  to  a  rock  at  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  a  good  hundred  yards  away,  and  as  quick  as  a 
flash  his  rifle  went  to  his  shoulder. 

Crang ! 

o 

The  sharp  report  rang  out,  and  then  all  hands  saw  a 
human  figure  roll  down  a  short  descent  and  then  come 
bounding  over  the/  cliff. 

“  That’s  one  of  the  eighteen  gone,”  said  our  hero,  sol¬ 
emnly.  “I  simply  had  to  do  it,  that’s  all.” 

“And  you  did  perfectly  right,  Wild,”  Arietta  spoke  up. 
“He  tried  his  best  to  take  your  life,  so  you  was  justified 
in  taking  his.  I  suppose  it  was  the  man  we  let  go  a  little 
while  ago.” 

“No,”  and  the  boy  shook  his  head;  “I  hardly  think  so, 
Et.  Maybe  it  was  one  of  their  best  sharpshooters.  I 
suppose  they  have  all  sorts  of  experts  in  the  gang.” 

A  dozen  rifles  were  ready  to  fire  now,  but  there  was  no 
occasion  for  anything  like  that,  as  no  one  else  showed  up. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  wagon-train  wras  in  motion. 

Wild  and  his  friends  remained  in  the  rear,  for  they 
knew  if  the  villains  decided  to  make  an  attack  it  would 
most  likely  be  at  that  point. 

But  the  long  day  passed  and  they  saw  nothing  of  any 
of  them. 

“We  will  be  there  by  to-morrow  noon,  if  nothing  hap¬ 
pens  to  prevent  us,”  said  Preston,  as  they  went  into  camp 
that  night.  “I’ll  be  mighty  glad  when  w3  get  there,  for 
then  we  will  have  something  to  fight  for,  in  earnest.  We 
will  feel  that  we  are  fighting  for  the  gold  that  will  be 
ours,  by  right,  and  no  one  else’s.” 

“Yes,  as  soon  as  we  stake  our  claims  we’ll  be  all  right,” 
our  hero  answered.  “But  one  of  the  first  things  we’ve 
got  to  see  to  when  we  get  there  is  that  we  place  ourselves 
in  a  position  to  resist  any  attack  the  villains  might  make 
upon  us.  We  have  got  to  look  out  for  the  dynamite 
they’ve  got,  you  know.” 

Preston  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“That’s  really  the  worst  part  of  it,”  he  said. 

“Jest  let  me  git  ther  chance  an’  I’ll  explode  it  fur 
’em,”  said  Cheyenne  Charlie,  smiling  grimly. 

There  was  no  doubt  but  that  he  meant  what  he  said. 

If  he  could  find  where  the  deadly  explosive  was,  should 
they  come  upon  the  ruffians,  the  chances  were  that  he 
would  send  a  bullet  into  the  midst  of  it. 

That  would  be  pretty  sure  to  set  it  off,  and  those  any¬ 
where  near  the  explosion  would  be  blown  to  atoms. 

But  Wild  did  not  believe  in  doing  anything  like  that, 
and  he  did  not  mean  to  allow  Charlie  to. 

If  the  Dynamite  Gang  put  up  a  fight  against  them  he 
meant  to  shoot  them  in  self  defense;  but  that  was  all. 

The  night  passed  without  interruption,  and  when  the 
,-un  was  but  half  an  hour  high  the  following  morning  they 
were  on  the  last  lap  of  the  journey. 

Jt  was  just  a  little  before  noon  when  Bob  Preston  gave 
a  shout,  and  then  pointing  to  the  mouth  of  a  gulch  a 
mile  ahead,  exdaamed : 

“There  she  is!  There’s  Golden  Strip!” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS. 

Harrington  was  sorry  he  let  the  man  go  to  spy  upon 
Young  Wild  West  the  second  time  when  he  heard  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  pistol. 

All  but  himself  and  two  men,  who  were  keeping  guard, 
were  asleep  at  the  time,  and  though  the  report  rang  out 
clear  and  distinct,  they  were  not  aroused  by  it. 

Probably  one  of  the  soundest  sleepers  of  them  all  was 
Sam  Sure  Shot. 

He  had  been  taking  it  very  easy  since  the  start  from 
Tucson,  acting  more  like  a  special  guest  than  anything 
else. 

Though  he  and  Harrington  had  known  each  other  for 
several  months,  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  trav¬ 
eled  together. 

Harrington  had  met  him  at  a  mining  camp  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  east,  where  he  had  been  operating  with  his 
gang  of  robbers. 

Being  a  villain  and  a  cheating  gambler,  it  was  not  long 
before  Sam  had  fallen  in  with  him. 

Now  they  were  heading  for  Golden  Strip  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  common. 

Harrington  walked  around  and  met  one  of  the  guards, 
for  he  was  feeling  very  uneasy. 

“I  reckon  they  must  have  got  Red  again,”  he  said  to 
the  man. 

“I’ll  have  ter  say  ‘yes’  ter  that,  Cap,”  was  the  reply; 
“unless  I  hear  him  cornin’  back  mighty  quick.” 

“Well,  he  shouldn’t  have  gone  down  there  again.  But 
he  wanted  to  do  it  so  bad  that  I  had  to  let  him  go.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn't  want  ter  be  ther  one  ter  go  sneakin’ 
around  Young  Wild  West’s  camp,  not  if  all  I’ve  heard  is 
truev  about  him.” 

“Well,  no  matter  what  you  have  heard;  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  see  to  it  that  Young  Wild  West  is  killed 
as  soon  after  daylight  as  possible.  Just  remember  that!” 

“I  will.  Cap.” 

Harrington  walked  back  to  his  sleeping  quarters  under 
the  big  wagon. 

Sam  lay  there,  snoring  away  as  though  the  whole  world 
was  resting  just  for  his  sake. 

“Nothin’  seems  to  trouble  you,”  muttered  Harrington, 
as  he  crawled  in  and  lay  down.  “You’re  one  of  the  kind 
who  don’t  worry,  I  reckon.  Well,  maybe  you’ll  find  out 
that  you’ve  got  to  take  a  little  of  the  work  on  your  hands 
before  we  get  through  with  this  job.” 

It  was  some  little  time  before  the  villainous  leader  of 
the  gang  fell  asleep,  but  when  he  did  it  did  not  seem  long 
to  him  before  it  was  daylight. 

He  got  up,  leaving  the  gambler  snoring  away  the  same 
as  ever. 

A  few  of  the  men  were  astir,  for  they  were  used  to 
early  rising,  the  most  of  them,  and  as  the  captain -of  the 
gang  walked  around  others  got  up  from  their  blankets. 

“I  suppose  we  may  as  well  have  breakfast,  boys,”  he 
said,  putting  on  a  very  friendly  air,  for  he  knew  that  was 
the  way  to  keep  the  men  in  a  good  humor. 

“All  right,  Cap,”  answered  the  one  who  acted  as  the 
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chief  cook.  “I'll  soon  have  things  movin’.  But  I  hear 
that  lied  went  out  ag*in  last  night,  an’  that  he  ain’t  got 
back  yet.” 

“Yes,  he  went  out  shortly  after  one  o’clock.  I  reckon 
he  got  shot  that  time.  I  didn’t  want  him  to  go,  but  he 
insisted  on  it.  Who  is  the  best  shot  with  a  rifle  in  the 
crowd?  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  had  a  try-out  in  that 
line  that  I  have  forgotten  who  is  the  champion.  I  know 
that  1  can  beat  any  of  you  with  a  revolver.  But  what  I 
want  now  is  some  one  who  can  fire  straight  to  the  mark 
with  a  rifle.  I  want  someone  who  won’t  miss.” 

“Burke  is  ther  man,  most  likely,  Cap,”  the  cook  an¬ 
swered.  “I’ll  guarantee  that  he  kin  hit  a  mark  at  a 
thousand  yards.” 

“Very  well.  I'll  see  Burke,  then.” 

“Here  lie  is,”  spoke  up  one  of  the  others,  and  then 
Burke  came  forward  to  find  what  was  wanted  of  him. 

“You  are  a  good  shot  with  a  rifle,  eh,  Burke?”  asked 
the  captain. 

“I  used  ter  be  fine,  Cap’n  Ed,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I 
ain’t  practiced  in  so  long  that  I  don’t  know  how  I’d  make 
out  now.  It’s  been  all  gun  work  lately,  yer  know.” 

“Yes,  that’s  right.  But  I  want  someone  to  pick  off 
Young  Wild  West  in  a  few  minutes,,  and  I  have  selected 
you  to  do  the  job.” 

“'All  right,”  answered  the  man.  “I’ll  do  my  best.  I’d 
like  ter  have  ther  name  as  bein’  ther  galoot  what  shot 
Young  Wild  West.  My  name  might  go  down  in  history.” 

Burke  laughed  at  his  own  joke  and  some  of  the  others 

joined  in. 

“Get  a  good  rifle,  and  be  ready  when  I  tell  you,”  said 
Harrington.  “I  s’pose  the  boy  might  be  up  by  this  time. 
You  go  to  the  wagon  and  get  the  rifle.  We’ve  got  a  cloven 
of  ’em,  you  know.” 

“All  right,  Cap’n  Ed,”  and  the  man  walked  to  the 

wagon. 

He  came  back  a.  few  minutes  later  with  a  rifle  that 
suited  him,  and  then  Harrington  told  him  to  go  up  to  the 
cliffs  and  watch  for  a  chance. 

The  sun  was  up  now,  for  Harrington  had  not  awakened 
as  early  as  our  friends  did. 

When  Burke  got  within  sight  of  Young  Wild  West  he 
saw  that  they  were  getting  ready  to  move. 

He  looked  around  for  some  signs  of  Bed  Eagan,  but 
failed  to  find  anything  that  would  indicate  that  he  was  in 
the  land  of  the  living. 

It  was  just  then  that  the  report  of  Hop’s  pistol  rang 
out,  as  Red  got  into  the  trap  for  the  second  time. 

Burke  could  not  see  down  where  this  happened,  but  he 
saw  our  friends  laughing,  and  then  he'  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  serious  about  it. 

The  fact  was  that  Burke  had  arrived  there  just  too  late 
to  see  Red  Eagan  leave  the  camp. 

He  sat  down  and  watched,  not  being  in  any  hurry  about 
carrying  out  the  execution  of  Young  Wild  West. 

At  last,  just  as  they  were  starting  away,  Burke  threw 
his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and  taking  what  he  thought  was 
flic  best  of  aim,  fired. 

But  being  out  of  practice,  and  a  little  nervous  about  it, 
he  missed,  as  the  reader  knows. 

Then  he  started  to  crawl  away  and  Young  Wild  West's 


bullet  came  and  cut  him  down,  sending  him  rolling  over 
the  cliff. 

So  much  for  Burke,  the  man  selected  by  the  villainous 
leader  to  slay  Young  Wild  West. 

Meanwhile  Red  Eagan  had  reached  the  camp  and  sur¬ 
prised  Harrington  and  the  rest. 

He  had  just  time  to  tell  his  story  when  a  rifie  shot 

sounded. 

Then  another  came,  and  all  was  still. 

“Yer  heard  where  them  shots  come  from,  didn  t  yer, 
Cap?”  Red  asked,  his  face  paling. 

“Yes,  I  heard,”  was  the  reply. 

“Ther  first  one  come  from  over  there,”  and  he  pointed 

“Yes,  I’m  putty  sure  that  Red  fired  ther  first  shot,”  the 
leader  declared. 

“Well,  ther  other  shot  come  from  below,  didn’t  it?” 

“It  certainly  did,  if  I  am  any  of  a  judge,”  and  Har¬ 
rington  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“That  was  Young  Wild  West.” 

“Maybe.” 

“There  ain’t  no  doubt  about  it.  Yer  kin  bet  all  you're 
worth  that  Burke  has  got  his  medicine !” 

Harrington  turned  and  walked  away,  without  uttering 
another  word. 

He  felt  the  same  as  Red  did,  but  he  did  not  feel  like 
talking  just  then. 

Walking  over  to  the  wagon,  he  neered  under  it  and 
found  Sam  Sure  Shot  still  asleep. 

“Confound  it!”  he  exclaimed.  “Is  he  goin’  to  sleep 
all  day?  I  reckon  he’s  got  to  help  figure  things  out  a 
little.  I’ll  wake  him  up.” 

He  called  out  to  the  sleeping  man,  who  gave  a  grunt 
and  then  turned  over  and  started  to  snoring  again. 

“Get  up,  Sam !”  cried  the  leader  of  the  Dynamite  Gang, 
speaking  almost  savagely,  and  giving  the  sleeper  a  kick  in 
the  ribs  that  was  not  verv  gentle. 

This  caused  the  man  to  rise  and  crawl  out  from  under 
the  wagon. 

“Did  }Tou  kick  me,  Ed?”  he  asked,  an  angry  look  on  his 
face. 

“Yes.  What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Do  you  mean  to 
sleep  all  day,  when  there’s  all  sorts  of  things  to  do?” 

“I  ain't  in  ther  habit  of  bein’  kicked  when  I'm  woke 
up,  Ed.  Jest  remember  that,  so  yer  won’t  do  it  next 
time.” 

“Don't  you  like  it?”  demanded  the  leader,  hotly,  for 
as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  fellow  was  mad  he  got  the 
same  way. 

“No,  i  don’t  like  it.” 

“Well,  what  are  yer  goin’  ter  do  about  it?” 

The  two  stood  facing  each  other  near  the  wagon,  and  it 
certainly  looked  as  though  there  was  going  to  "be  trouble. 

But  the  man  called  Red  Eagan  rushed  forward  just 
then,  and  stepping  between  them,  he  said: 

“Excuse  me,  X’ap.  But  this  won’t  do.  ver  know.” 

* 

Exasperated  at  the  interference  of  one  of  his  men. 
Harrington  struck  him  a  blow  in  the  face  which  sent  him 
staggering  against  the  wagon. 

“I  reckon  I  know  my  own  business.”  he  said.  “I'll 
settle  this  business.” 

He  placed  his  hand  on  his  gun,  but  found  that  Sam 
was  ahead  of  him. 
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The  gambler  already  had  him  covered. 

“I  reckon  me  an'  you  is  done,  Ed,”  said  the  latter,  with 
a  vicious  laugh.  “We'll  split  right  now.  I'll  take  them 
what  wants  ter  stick  ter  me,  an'  you  kin  have  ther  rest. 
I've  talked  ter  a  few  of  ’em,  an’  they  don’t  like  ther  dyna¬ 
mite  part  of  ther  game.  Boys,  them  what  wants  ter  be 
ther  Robbers  of  Golden  Strip  come  over  on  my  side.” 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  ROBBERS  OF  GOLDEN  STRIP. 

There  was  a  silence  of  at  least  ten  seconds  after  Sam 
Sur£  Shot  extended  the  invitation  for  those  who  favored 
him  to  come  over  on  his  side. 

Then  Red  Eagan,  whose  face  was  almost  black  with 
rage  at  having  been  struck  by  the  captain,  called  out : 

“I’m  with  Sam !  Come,  boys !  Ed  Harrington  ain’t 
ther  sort  of  man  ter  lead  us  any  more.  Any  leader  as 
will  hit  a  man  when  he’s  tryin’  ter  make  peace  in  a  crowd 
ain’t  ther  sort  ter  lead  us  in  this  game.  I’m  goin’  ter  be 
one  of  ther  Robbers  of  Golden  Strip,  I  am!” 

The  villain’s  words  had  great  weight,  for  nine  of  the 
men  promptly  stepped  over  to  that  side. 

They  were  the  'ones  who  did  not  take  any  stock  in 
carrying  a  lot  of  dynamite  around  with  them. 

A  peculiar  smile  played  about  the  lips  of  Sam. 

“Ed,”  said  he,  “as  I  jest  said  a  minute  ago,  we’re  done. 
This  is  ther  partin’  of  ther  ways.  I  s’pose  I  ought  ter 
drop  yer  right  now,  fur  I  know  you’ll  have  it  in  fur  me  so 
hard  that  you’ll  be  tryin’  ter  git  me  sooner  or  later.  But 
I  ain’t  goin’  ter  do  it.  You  kin  take  them  what  wants 
ter  stick  to  yer,  an’  you  kin  call  yourselves  ther  Dyna¬ 
mite  Gang.  We  don’t  want  no  dynamite  fur  ours;  we’ll 
be  satisfied  ter  be  jest  ordinary  robbers.  We’re  goin’  ter 
light  out  fur  Golden  Strip  an’  try  an’  git  there  ahead  of 
Young  Wild  West  an’  ther  pilgrims.  Then  we’ll  make  it 
our  business  ter  rob  ther  gang  as  they  git  out  ther  dust 
fur  us.  That’s  ther  way  ter  do  it,  I  think.  What’s  ther 
use  of  diggin’  like  a  lot  of  laborers,  when  we  kin  git  some¬ 
one  else  ter  do  it  fur  us  ?” 

A  cheer  wrent  up  from  those  who  had  taken  sides  with 
the  gambler. 

He  looked  the  men  over  and  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction. 

He  had  ten  with  him,  which  made  the  two  sides  stand 
eleven  to  six,  one  of  the  party  having  passed  in  his  chips. 

Harrington  acted  as  though  he  could  hardly  believe  his 
senses. 

From  being  the  supreme  ruler  of  sixteen  men  he  had 
dropped  to  six ! 

It  must  have  been  galling  to  him,  but  there  was  no 
wav  out  of  it. 

He  could  see  that  by  the  way  those  who  had  left  him 

acted. 

They  bad  left  him;  there  was  no  mistake  about  it. 

“All  right,”  be  said,  coldly,  as  he  turned  and  walked 
aw i/s  “ Maybe  you  fellows  will  be  sorry  for  this.” 

“Id!  bet  they  won’t,  though,  Ed!”  retorted  Sam,  with 


a  mocking  laugh.  “But  see  here !  We’ll  jest  divide  up 
what  we’ve  got  accordin’  to  our  numbers;  an’  we’ll  part 
without  a  row,  if  you  want  it  that  way.  If  yer  don’t,  all 
right.” 

“I  don’t  want  no  row  about  it.  I’d  be  a  fool  if  I  did. 
Eleven  against  six  wouldn’t  hardly  be  a  square  deal.  Go 
ahead  and  do  just  as  you  like.  I’ll  be  satisfied,  and  so  will 
the  boys  who  are  sticking  to  me.  They  put  enough  faith 
in  me  to  believe  that  I’ll  fetch  them  out  all  right.  We’ll 
be  the  Dynamite  Gang,  and  you  can  be  what  you  like. 
Only  I  want  it  understood  that  we  part  for  good,  and  that 
I  consider  you  as  much  our  enemies  as  I  do  Young  Wild 
West  and  the  rest  of  those  who  are  going  after  the  gold. 
What  we  get  is  ours,  and  what  you  get  is  yours.  I’ll  leave 
it  to  you  to  divide  up  the  stores.” 

“All  right,  Ed.  I’m  glad  ter  hear  yer  talk  that  way. 
Red,  you  jest  see  to  it  that  we  get  our  share  of  everything 
but  ther  d}mamite.  We  don’t  want  none  of  that  stuff  with 
us.  It’s  too  dangerous,  I  think.” 

“All  right,  Captain  Sam,”  answered  Eagan,  casting  a 
look  of  contempt  at  Harrington.  “I  reckon  I’ll  do  ther 
right  thing  by  ther  boys.  Some  of  ’em  what’s  gone  back 
on  us  was  mighty  good  fellers;  but  they  kin  do  as  they 
like  about  it.  That’s  their  privilege,  an’  I  ain’t  blamin’ 
no  one.  I  know  that  I’ve  got  more’n  enough  of  Ed  Har¬ 
rington,  an’  I  want  everybody  ter  know  that.” 

It  was  evident  that  the  villain  thought  his  words  might 
have  some  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  men,  but  such  wras  not 
the  case. 

Those  who  had  remained  on  Harrington’s  side  were  go¬ 
ing  to  stick. 

Breakfast  had  not  been  eaten  as  yet,  so  while  the  cook 
for  each  party  was  busy  getting  it  ready  the  rest  joined  in 
and  divided  tffe  stores  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
Tucson. 

Harrington,  alone,  took  no  part  in  this. 

He  remained  aloof,  watching  what  was  going  on  in  a 
way  that  showed  what  little  interest  he  took. 

Breakfast  being  over  with,  Sam  called  his  men,  and 
everything  being  packed,  they  mounted  and  rode  off. 

“We’ll  meet  again,  Sam,”  called  out  Harrington  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  was  full  of  meaning.  “You  seem  to 
have  all  the  best  of  it  just  now. .  But  look  out  for  the 
Dynamite  Gang!” 

“I’ll  be  waitin’  fur  yer,  Ed,”  came  [he  answer,  with  a 
taunting  laugh. 

Sam  and  his  men  pushed  on.  They  had  no  wagon  to 
keep  them  back,  so  they  rode  pretty  fast. 

They  kept  to  the  right  of  the  way  they  thought  the 
pilgrims  would  travel,  and  so  good  was  the  villain’s  judg¬ 
ment  in  this  respect  that  they  passed  our  friends  about 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  right 
of  them. 

They  were  not  seen  by  them,  Sam  was  certain,  for  it 
was  merely  a  fleeting  glimpse  they  got  of  the  wagon-train, 
and  he  was  sure  that  no  one  was  looking  that  way  at  the 
time. 

“They’re  headin’  due  northeast,  Red,”  he  said  to  the 
man  he  had  selected  as  bis  lieutenant.  “I  reckon  we’ll 
git  there  ahead  of  ’em.  If  we  don’t  find  ther  place  we’ll 
have  ter  wait  till  they  git  there,  that’s  all.” 
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“I  hopes  we  finds  it,  Captain  Sam,”  was  the  reply.  “I 
think  we'd  better  keep  straight  ther  way  we’re  goin’.  It’s 
most  likely  that  Bob  Preston  is  keepin’  as  straight  as  he 
kin  fur  ther  place  he’s  named  Golden  Strip.  All’s  we’ve 
got  to  do  is  ter  go  right  on,  I  reckon.” 

"And  we  are  going  to  be  the  Bobbers  of  Golden  Strip, 
Bed.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  Come  to  think  of  it, 
Harrington  wasn’t  the  sort  of  a  man  to  lead  a  gang,  any¬ 
how.  He  wanted  things  too  much  his  own  way.  I’m  goin’ 
ter  let  every  man  have  a  say  in  what  we  do,  an'  I'm  goin’ 
to  divide  what  we  git  equally,  I  am.  I  ain’t  no  better 
than  any  of  ther  rest  of  yer,  only  that  Pm  captain,  an’  ex¬ 
pect  ter  have  yer  do  as  I  say,  especially  if  there’s  much 
fightin’  ter  be  done.” 

The  men  gave  a  cheer  at  this. 

Certainly  this  sounded  all  right  to  them.  Harrington 
had  never  talked  that  way  to  them.  He  had  ruled  with 
an  iron  hand,  and  that  was  hardly  what  they  liked. 

“Hooray  fur  ther  Bobbers  of  Golden  Strip!”  shouted 
one  of  them,  and  the  rest  joined  in  and  made  the  woods 
resound  with  their  shouts. 

“Not  too  loud,  boys.  They  might  hear  us,”  cautioned 
Sam,  shaking  his  head. 

“Oh!  they’re  too  fur  away  fur  that,”  Bed  answered, 
“We’re  all  right.” 

“Well,  we  can’t  be  too  careful,  yer  know.” 

They  pushed  on,  and  by  riding  hard  they  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  gulch  just  before  sunset  that  night. 

But  they  did  not  know  that  they  had  reached  the  land 
that  the  prospector  called  Golden  Strip,  however. 

They  rode  right  in  it  and  pitched  their  camp,  for  the 
stream  of  water  that  c/me  down  from  the  mountainside 
and  ran  through  the  gulch  in  the  form  of  a  shallow  creek 
was  cool  and  inviting,  and  just  what  the  horses  needed. 

Supper  was  cooked  and  eaten,  and  then,  tired  from  the 
long  ride  they  had  taken  that  day,  the  villains  turned  in. 

Two  men  were  appointed  to  keep  a  watch,  but  they 
soon  succumbed  to  sleep,  too;  when  the  sun  arose  in  the 
morning  they  were  still  snoring  away. 

Once  in  a  while  one  of  the  villains  would  open  his 
eyes,  but  he  would  then  turn  over  and  drop  off  again. 

Thus  it  was  fully  nine  o’clock  before  the  camp  was 

astir. 

Sam  Sure  Shot  was  a  heavy  sleeper,  anyhow,  and  it  was 
a  great  deal  his  fault  that  they  were  so  late  in  getting 
breakfast  that  morning. 

But  no  one  kicked  him  in  the  ribs  to  rouse  him  this 
time,  and  when  he  did  leave  his  blanket  it  was  because  he 
felt  it  was  time  to  get  up. 

A  cup  of  strong  coffee  put  him  in  a  good  humor  right 
aw'ay. 

“Bed,”  said  he,  nodding  to  his  lieutenant,  “how  much 
further  do  you  think  we’ll  have  to  go?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Cap,”  was  the  reply.  “But  I  hope  it 
ain't  much  further,  though.  We’re  giftin'  further  away 
from  ther  land  of  ther  livin’  every  mile  we  make  now. 
Tf  we  shouldn’t  happen  ter  strike  things  right  we’d  have 
a  whole  lot  of  trouble  fur  nothin’.” 

“f)h!  we’ll  strike  it  right,  never  fear.  Golden  Strip 
can’t  bo  far  away  now.  S'pose  we  wait  here  until  noon, 
an*  see  if  they're  coinin’  this  way?” 

“A  gclod  idea,  I  reckon.” 


“All  right,  then.  We’ll  do  that.” 

Having  settled  upon  this  they  took  things  easy. 

The  men  played  cards  and  talked  of  what  they  were 
going  to  do  when  they  had  gathered  enough  gold  dust 
from  the  pilgrim  band  to  make  them  independent  for  life, 
and  the  minutes  flitted  by. 

It  was  just  before  noon  when  Bed  happened  to  catch 
sight  of  the  wagon-train. 

It  was  not  more  than  a  mile  distant,  and  elated  at  the 
sight  of  it,  he  waved  his  hat  and  exclaimed : 

“Here  they  come!  Here  comes  Young  Wild  West  an’ 
ther  rest !  I  reckon  we’d  better  move  on  a  little  an’  hide 
somewhere,  Captain  Sam.” 

“I  reckon  so,”  was  the  reply.  “Get  a  lively  move  on 
yer,  boys.  We’ll  push  on  till  we  find  a  place  where  wre  kin 
hide  among  ther  rocks.  It  won’t  hardly  do  fur  us  ter  be 
exposed  to  ther  bullets  of  Young  Wild  West  an’  his 
pards.” 

In  less  than  five  minutes  they  had  gathered  up  their 
belongings  and  were  on  the  move. 


CHAPTEB  XIII. 

fHE  LAND  OF  GOLD  IS  REACHED. 

The  band  of  pilgrims  uttered  a.  cheer  as  the  prospector 
announced  that  the  “Promised  Land”  was  right  before 
them. 

Visions  of  yellow  nuggets  and  streams  of  glittering 
gold  dust  danced  before  their  eyes,  and  their  imagination 
ran  rife. 

“Take  it  easy,  boj^s,”  said  Young  Wild  West,  as  he 
noticed  their  elation.  “Don’t  get  excited.  Just  keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  all  plain  sailing  that  you’re  going  to 
have.  You  may  find  lots  of  gold,  but  we  have  got  the 
Dynamite  Gang  to  conted  with,  you  know.” 

“Everything  can’t  be  smooth,  yer  know,”  chimed  in 
Cheyenne  Charlie.  “Most  men  has  ter  fight  hard  ter  git 
rich.” 

They  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  words,  and  they  became 
more  serious. 

But  the  horses  that  were  pulling  the  wagons  were 
whipped  into  a  trot,  and  then  they  rapidly  drew  near  to 
the  mouth  of  the  gulch. 

It  was  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  almost  through  the 
centre  of  it  ran  a  small  stream,  which  they  could  see  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  rays  of  the  hot  sun. 

Vegetation  was  a  scarce  article,  however,  and  it  seemed 
a  wonder  that  there  should  be  water  there. 

But  when  one  took  in  consideration  that  the  high 
mountain  peaks  were  covered  with  snow  almost  the  year 
around,  it  was  easy  to  understand  that  the  snow  must  melt 
and  send  streams  of  water  downward  to  be  sucked  up  bv 
the  alkali  sand. 

Not  until  they  wore  entering  the  gulch  did  they  come 
upon  the  trail  of  the  scoundrels  who  had  preceded  them 

Then  Young  Wild  West  shook  his  head. 
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“  Boys,  1  reckon  they  have  got  the  best  of  us,”  he  said, 
coolly.  “They  have  got  here  ahead  of  us.” 

“How  could  they?”  Preston  asked,  his  face  showing  the 
alarm  he  felt.  “They  couldn't  have  come  much  faster 
than  we  did.  They  had  a  wagon  with  them,  you  say.” 

“  W  ell,  maybe  some  of  them  have  come  on  ahead,  so 
they  could  wait  for  us  in  ambush,”  suggested  Jim  Dart. 

“But  how  did  they  know  where  we  were  going?”  Arietta 
asked. 

It  was  a  sort  of  puzzle,  indeed. 

“Well,”  observed  our  hero,  “the  only  way  we  can  do  is 
to  follow  the  trail.  So  long  as  it  is  an  open  one  we  will  be 
all  right.  But  if  it  leads  among  the  rocks,  or  any  other 
place  where  they  could  lie  in  wait  for  us,  we  have  got  to 
look  ouf,  that’s  all.” 

The  young  deadshot  never  allowed  a  puzzling  situation 
to  bother  him  much. 

He  was  always  willing  to  take  chances,  and  sometimes 
the  greatest  of  good  luck  was  the  result. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  into  the  gulch  when  they 
came  to  the  spot  the  so-called  Rolfbers  of  Golden  Strip 
had  just  vacated. 

The  fresh  evidences  told  Wild  that  it  had  been  but  a 
short  time  since  they  were  there,  and  the  absence  of  a 
wagon  trail  told  him  that  the  heavy  vehicle  must  have 
been  left  behind.  1 

The  young  deadshot  and  his  partners  were  not  long  in 
finding  out  just  about  how  .many  horses  there  had  been 
to  pass  that  way,  and  when  they  found  that  the  number 
lacked  what  it  should  be,  if  all  the  gang  had  preceded 
them,  it  wras  easy  to  guess  that  the  balance  must  be  com¬ 
ing  with  the  wagon. 

“Well,  I  hope  they  haven’t  brought  any  dynamite  with 
them,”  said  Preston,  when  he  had  listened  to  our  hero’s 
views  on  the  subject.  “What  shall  we  do,  Wild?” 

“Do?  Why,  follow  the  trail  as  far  as  we  think  it  ad¬ 
visable,”  was  the  reply. 

“As  far  as  you  think  it  advisable,  you  mean?” 

“Yes,  if  you  are  satisfied  to  leave  it  to  me.” 

“I  am  satisfied.  You  know  that.” 

“All  right.  Now  how  far  into  the  gulch  do  we  go  to 
get  to  the  place  you  have  named  Golden  Strip?” 

“Just  around  that  turn  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead.” 

“Good !  Come  on.” 

The  wagons  were  put  in  motion  after  the  short  stop, 
and  following  the  trail,  Wild  led  them  to  the  turn. 

The  tracks  led  right  on,  so  he  was  not  afraid  of  an 
ambush. 

Once  around  the  bend  a  long  strip  of  what  seemed  to 
be  bed  rock  showed  up  before  them. 

It  was  probably  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  and  ex¬ 
tended  a  mile  or  more  through  the  gulch,  the  stream 
flowing  through  the  centre,  or  very  near  to  it. 

“That  is  what  T  call  Golden  Strip,”  said  Preston, 
proudly.  “There  is  more  gold  there  than  any  place  of  its 
size  in  the  United  States.  I  honestly  believe  that,  Wild.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that,”  was  the  reply.  “I  like  gold 
a-  well  a:-  the  next  one.  But  T  am  not  going  to  lose  my 
bead  over  it,  not  if  T  strike  the  pure  stuff'  ankle-deep.” 

The  boy  was  so  cool  when  he  said  this  that  the  pros- 
j."  ’or  looked  amazed. 

“  You  are  a  wonder,  as  I  have  said  before,”  he  declared. 
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“Well,  that’s  all  right.  I’ve  been  through  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  the  finding  of  gold  in  plentiful  quantities  is 
nothing  new  to  me.  It  is  the  same  with  my  partners  and 
the  girls.  They  have  all  struck  it  rich,  you  know.” 

“And  they  know  just  what  it  is,  then.” 

“That’s  it.” 

“Well,  it  is  my  honest  belief  that  none  of  you  ever 
struck  such  a  rich  place  as  this.  Why,  right  over  there, 
where  that  big  gray  rock  that  is  shaped  something  like  a 
dog’s  head  is,  I  got  all  my  pile.  I  could  have  kept  on 
working  and  washing  dirt  until  I  got  a  pile  that  was  worth 
millions,  if  I  had  so  desired.  But  after  I  found  that  I 
had  more  than  I  wanted,  and  got  sobered  down  from  the 
excitement  of  the  thing,  I  decided  to  do  just  what  I  have 
done — organize  an  expedition  here  and  establish  a  camp. 
Now,  if  the  gang  that  has  been  bothering  us  will  only  l§t 
us  alone  my  fondest  hopes  will  be  realized.” 

“They  will  let  us  alone  after  a  while.  You  know  that 
there  is  one  less  of  them  already.  Well,  that  means  that 
more  will  follow  the  one  who  dropped  out.  If  they  make 
a  combined  fight  against  us  we’ll  clean  them  out  in  short 
order;  and  if  they  try  to  do  it  on  the  sly  we’ll  pick  them 
off  one  at  a  time,  that’s  all.” 

They  went  on  and  soon  reached  the  strip. 

As  the  trail  of  the  villains  continued,  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  in  the  way  of  an  ambush  now,  and  when  a  halt 
had  been  called  Bob  Preston  made  a  brief  speech  and  then 
advised  his  pilgrims  to  get  at  work  and  pick  out  the  claims 
thev  wanted. 

Then  it  was  that  a  scene  of  excitement  ensued. 

For  fully  two  hours  it  lasted. 

It  was  a  mad  scramble  for  riches,  and  with  hands  full 
of  glittering  sand  they  rushed  to  the  creek  to  wash  out  the 
dirt  and  hold  the  gold  in  their  hands. 

Meanwhile  our  friends  were  taking  it  easy,  and  keeping 
a  watch  at  the  same  time. 

Wild  was  satisfied  that  there  was  plenty  of  gold  dust 
there,  but  the  indications  were  that  it  had  been  washed 
from  the  mother  lode  long  ago,  when  streams  of  water 
ran  down  the  sides  of  the  gulch. 

In  every  instance  it  was  a  dry  watercourse  where  the 
particles  were  found. 

That  it  would  not  last  very  long  our  hero  felt  certain; 
but  he  could  see  the  possibility  of  digging  leads  into  the 
steep  sides  of  the  gulch,  where  there  must  be  veins  of 
rich  ore  in  abundance. 

“I  reckon  I’ll  stake  out  a  claim,”  he  said.  “One  will 
do  for  the  whole  lot  of  us.” 

But  it  was  not  until  after  they  had  eaten  a  substantial 
meal  that  Wing  cooked  for  them  that  he  said  this. 

The  band  of  pilgrims  were  so  eager  in  their  mad  search 
for  gold  that  they  never  thought  of  eating,  and  when  our 
hero  and  Arietta  started  to  stake  out  their  claim  they 
were  still  at  it. 

The  claims  extended  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek,  for  one  side  seemed  to  be  as  good  as 
the  other. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  goldseekers  sob¬ 
ered  down  a  little,  and  then  they  had  something  to  eat 
and  proceeded  to  put  up  their  tents. 

The  most  anyone  of  them  had  found  would  not  exceed 
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two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  gold,  but  they  were  very 
well  satisfied,  for  no  one  had  failed  entirely. 

The  women  and  children  were  as  much  excited  over  it 
as  the  men,  and  not  until  darkness  came  on  would  they 
cease  the  search. 

As  the  villains  had'  not  showed  up  yet,  Wild  grew  a 
little  uneasy. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  they  could  not  be  far  away,  and 
that  being  the  case,  they  would  most  likely  appear  when 
not  wanted. 

After  dark  was  a  bad  time. 

But  just  before  it  got  good  and  dark  two  men  were  seen 
approaching  on  foot. 

They  came  from  up  the  gulch,  so  it  was  easy  to  guess 
who  they  were. 

They  proved  to  be  Bed  Eagan  and  another  of  Sam’s 
gang. 

“Good  evenin’,”  said  Bed,  as  he  walked  boldly  past 
some  of  the  men  and  approached  the  camp  of  our>Triends. 
“I  want  ter  see  Young  Wild  West.” 

“Well,  here  I  am,”  spoke  up  Wild,  as  he  met  them. 
“What  do  you  galoots  want?”  % 

“We  jest  came  over  ter  tell  yer  we’re  goin’  ter  stake 
out  claims  to-morrer.  We  ain’t  goin’  ter  interfere  with 
you  folks  any,  an’  yer  hadn’t  ought  ter  object  ter  us  bein’ 
here.  It’s  a  free  country,  an’  as  This  land  belongs  to  ther 
Government,  we’ve  got  as  much  right  ter  come  here  as 
anyone  has.” 

“That  may  be  true,”  our  hero  answered.  “But  if  you 
locate  anywhere  around  here  you  have  got  to  be  mighty 
careful  how  you  act.” 

“Well,  ain’t  I  jest  told  yer  that  we  wasn’t  goin’  ter 
interfere  with  any  of  you  folks?  We  ain’t  with  ther 
Dynamite  Gang  no  more.  We  had  a  big  row  yisterday, 
an’  then  there  was  a  split  in  ther  crowd.  We  left  Har¬ 
rington  an’  them  what  wanted  ter  stick  by  him,  an’  we 
come  right  on  an’  got  here  first.  We  don’t  want  no  dyna¬ 
mite  around  us.  That  wasn’t  exactly  ther  reason  we  left, 
but  it  was  that  what  had  somethin’  ter  do  with  it.” 

“Are  you  telling  the  truth,  Bed?” 

“I  sartinly  are,”  was  the  reply. 

“He  sartinly  are,”  the  other  man  declared. 

“Well,  maybe  you  did  a  good  thing  in  leaving  the  Dyna¬ 
mite  Gang.  You  are  leader,  I  suppose,  Bed?” 

“No,”  and  the  man  shook  his  head.  “Sam  Sure  Shot 
is  onr  leader.  Him  an’  Harrington  had  a  row  yisterday 
mornin’,  and  they  decided  ter  separate.  I  stuck  ter  Sam, 
’cause  he’s  a  blamed  sight  better  man  than  Harrington  is.” 

“Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  Harrington  must  be  a  very 
bad  one,  indeed.  But  that  don’t  bother  us  any.  We  don’t 
care  what  you  do,  so  long  as  you  don’t  interfere  with  us.” 

“That’s  what  T  like  ter  hear  yer  sav,  Young  Wild  West. 
T  reckon  everything  will  go  along  smooth  here.  Sam  is 
gom’  ter  open  a  saloon  as  soon  as  things  gits  started.  He’s 
goin’  ter  send  a.  couple  of  ther  men  ter  Tucson  ter  fetch 
over  boards  ter  build  a  shanty  an’  plenty  of  whisky.  He’ll 
have  a  dozen  wagon-loads  here  in  about  a  week,  I  reckon.” 

Wild  knew  very  well  that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  this  arrangement,  so  he  simply  nodded. 

But  he  knew  that  Red  did  not  mean  what  he  said  when 
lie  declared  that  the  gang  meant  to  let  the  pilgrims  alone. 


It  was  not  his  nature,  nor  that  of  Sam  Sure  Shot  to  do 
that. 

They  were  villains  of  the  worst  type,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  they  would  do  almost  anything  if  there  was 
anything  to  be  gained  by  it. 

They  felt  easier,  too,  for  if  it  was  true  that  the  Dyna¬ 
mite  Gang  had  dwindled  down  to  a  few  nothing  much 
could  happen. 

Bed  and  his  companion  left  the  camp  and  proceeded 
back  to  their  friends. 

They  were  camped  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  strip,  and 
they  had  found  considerable  gold  dust  there. 

“I  reckon  I  am  about  the  only  one  who  has  got  to  look 
out  for  that  gang,”  said  Wild,  when  they  had  gone.  “Sam 
Sure  Shot  wanted  my  life  before  we  started,  and  it  is  most 
likely  that  he  still  feels  that  way  toward  me.  But  we 
must  look  out  for  Harrington  and  the  rest,  for  they  have 
got  the  dynamite.” 

“An’  if  they  have  got  enough  sand  in  ’em  ter  come 
here,  what  are. yer  goia’ter  do,  Wild?”  asked  the  scout. 

“Shoot  the  first  man  who  shows  a  sign  of  treachery,” 
was  the  reply. 

“That’s  ther  way  ter  talk!”  and  Charlie  nodded  with 
satisfaction. 

It  was  just  then  that  the  rumbling  of  a  heavy  wagon 
came  to  their  ears. 

Young  Wild  West’s  camp  was  located  close  to  the  end 
of  the  strip  towurd  the  mouth  of  the  gulch,  and  he  no 
sooner  heard  the  sounds  than  he  got  ready  for  business. 

“Here  comes  the  Dynamite  Gang!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Now,  boys,  be  ready  for  anything  that  happens.” 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 

HOP  VISITS  THE  CAMP  OF  THE  DYNAMITE  GANG. 

Harrington  and  his  five  men  had  not  been  in  a  hurrv 
to  leave,  and  that  made  them  late  in  arriving  at  the  newly- 
established  mining  camp. 

They  had  moved  over  to  the  left  and  followed  the  trail 
of  the  band  of  pilgrims,  thinking  that  the  surest  way  to 
get  there. 

When  they  rode  into  the  gulch  and  found  the  lighted 
campfires  ahead  of  them  the  leader  called  out  for  them  to 
come  right  on. 

“We  have  got  to  put  a  bold  front  on,  boys,”  he  said. 
“They  won't  be  apt  to  shoot  at  us,  because  they  know  wo 
have  got  dynamite. in  the  wagon.  They  don't  know  that 
it  is  so  well  packed  in  sawdust  that  it  can't  explode  unless 
the  sticks  are  lighted.  But  that’s  all  right.  I  have  made 
a  study  of  dynamite,  and  1  have  used  it  with  great  success 
every  time  I  tried.  Come  right  on.  If  Young  Wild  West 
stops  us  we'll  try  lo  persuade  him  to  let  us  proceed,  since 
we  are  American  citizens,  and  have  as  much  right  here  as 
anyone  else.” 

\s  has  already  been  seen,  these  men  placed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  their  leader. 
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If  they  had  not  they  would  not  have  remained  with  him 
when  the  split  in  the  gang  occurred. 

They  rode  right  alopg,  the  driver  of  the*  four  horses 
that  were  pulling  the  wagon  fetching  up  the  rear. 

They  took  the  side  of  the  creek  opposite  to  that  on 
which  our  hero  had  camped,  and  not  until  they  were  right 
there  did  the  villains  halt. 

“'Hello,  Young  Wild  West!”  called  out  Harrington. 
“We  are  a  little  late,  but  we’re  here.” 

“'Well,  since  you  are  here,  you  had  better  be  mighty 
careful  how  you  behave,”  our  hero  replied  in  his  cool  and- 
easy  way.  “You  know  what  happened  to  the  galoot  who 
took  a  sly  shot  at  me  }resterday  morning,  I  suppose.” 

“Yes,  I  know.  But  that  is  all  right.  We  are  not  going 
to  bother  you  and  your  friends  any.  We  may  have  a 
little  trouble  with  the  gang  that  parted  company  with  us, 
but  that  ain't  going  to  interfere  with  you  folks.  The 
Bobbers  of  Golden  Strip  are  here,  I  suppose?” 

“'Is  that  what  they  call  themselves?”  Wild  queried. 

“Yes;  and  we  call  ourselves  the  Dynamite  Gang.” 

“Well,  the  robbers  are  here,  all  right.  They  are  camped 
down  at  the  other  end  of  the  strip.” 

“Is  that  so?  Well,  we  won’t  get  too  close  to  them  to¬ 
night.  To-morrow  will  do,  I  reckon.  Young  Wild  West, 
Sam  Sure  Shot  is  after  your  scalp.  But  if  I  get  a  good 
chance  at  him  he’ll  never  live  to  get  it.  He  is  quicker 
with  a  gun  than  I  am,  and  that’s  why  he  is  living  this 
minute.  He  and  I  are  sworn  enemies.  The  whole  world 
ain’t  big  enough  for  us  both,  let  alone  Golden  Strip !” 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  villain  meant  what  he 
said.  But  that  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  he  had  it  in  for 
our  hero. 

“I  don’t  care  anything  about  you,  or  Sam  Sure  Shot, 
either,”  Wild  retorted.  “You  ought  to  know  that  by 
this  time.  I  am  going  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  pair  of  you, 
and  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  of  vou  will  die  first.  You  can’t 
fool  me,  for  I  won’t  have  it.  Now,  I  reckon  you  under¬ 
stand  the  situation.” 

“All  right.  You  can  think  that  way  if  you  like.” 

“I  do  think  that  way,  and  I  am  not  going  to  change 
any,  either.  I  don’t  care  about  you,  or  your  dynamite !” 

“Dynamite  is  dangerous  stuff,  though.” 

“1  know  that.  But  so  long  as  you  are  near  what  you’ve 
got  I  don’t  fear  it.” 

The  villain  said  no  more. 

The  gang  moved  on  now,  proceeding  for  the  other  side 

of  the  gulch. 

Thev  came  to  a  halt  right  under  a  cliff,  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  camp  of  our  friends. 

“I  reckon  the  trouble  will  begin  to-morrow,”  said  our 
hero,  addressing  his  partners  and  the  girls.  “If  they 
have  reallv  separated  they  will  fight  it  out,  most  likely; 
and  if  thev  have  only  done  this  for  a  blind  we  will  have  to 
keep  a  closer  watch  than  ever.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  separation  is  a  bonafide  one.” 

“So  am  I,  Wild,”  spoke  up  Arietta.  “I  can ^ tell  when  a 
man  is  speaking  the  truth,  and  what  the  villain  called 
Bed  -aid  struck  me  as  being  the  truth.” 

“Well,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  will  bother  us  to- 
hiyht,  anyhow.  1  think  we  can  rest  safely  on  that  much.” 

The  dashing  young  dead  shot  was  right. 

The  rn^ht  passed  without  an  interruption. 


As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  the  men  of  the  expedition 
were  up  and  stirring. 

As  soon  as  the  breakfast  was  over  they  went  at  work 
on  their  claims,  and  soon  the  scene  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  activity.- 

They  seemed  to  forget  that  there  were  two  gangs  of 
bad  men,  one  at  either  end  of  the  strip,  and  all  waiting 
to  get  the  gold  they  washed  out  in  the  pans  away  from 
them. 

Even  Preston  seemed  to  be  in  high  spirits. 

He  no  doubt  felt  that  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose, 
and  he  was  happy  over  it. 

Wild  felt  that  the  Dynamite  Gang  and  the  robbers  must 
be  attended  to  before  they  did  much  in  the  way  of  gold 
mining,  so  he  decided  first  to  find  out  where  the  last  gang 
to  arrive  were  going  to  keep  the  deadly  explosive  they  had 
brought  with  them. 

“Plop,”  said  he,  after  thinking  for  about  five  minutes, 
“I  reckon  you  had  better  take  a  walk  over  to  that  camp.” 

“Allee  light,  Misler  Wild,”  replied  the  willing  China¬ 
man. 

“I  want  you  to  find  out  where  they  have  put  the  dyna¬ 
mite.” 

“Me  tly  pletty  hard,  so  be.” 

“Well,  go  ahead.  They  won’t  dare  to  harm  you,  for  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  they  want  to  get  in  a  fight  with  us 
here.  They  haven’t  much  of  a  chance  to  shelter  them¬ 
selves  over  there,  and  they  know  how  easy  we  could  clean 
them  out.  The  robbers  have  got  the  best  spot  above  here. 
It  would  be  rather  hard  to  get  at  them  without  running 
the  chances  of  being  shot  down.” 

Hop  lighted  a  cigar,  for  he  had  just  eaten  his  break¬ 
fast,  and  he  really  felt  like  smoking. 

Sometimes  he  smoked  just  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
light  handy  to  set  off  a  home-made  cracker,  or  something 
in  the  line  of  fireworks. 

But  the  lighted  cigar  would  come  in  for  that  purpose 
now,  if  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary. 

As  the  clever  Chinaman  crossed  the  creek  and  walked 
leisurely  toward  the  camp  of  the  Dynamite  Gang  he 
thought  rapidly. 

Before  he  got  there  he  had  decided'  upon  a  plan  of 
action,  in  case  he  found  it  difficult  to  gain  the  desired  in¬ 
formation. 

The  six  men  looked  surprised  when  they  saw  the  sim¬ 
ple-looking  Celestial  approaching  in  such  a  careless  way. 

“Goodee  morning,  evelybody,”  said  Hop,  as  he  reached 
the  camp.  “Velly  nicee  morning,  so  be.” 

“What  do  you  want.  Heathen?”  asked  Harrington, 
smiling  in  spite  of  himself,  as  he  thought  of  how  Hop  had 
played  Santa  Claus  at  the  Tucson  Hotel. 

“Me  takee  lillee  walk  alound,  lat  allee,”  was  the  reply. 
“You  findee  some  gold  yet?” 

“We  haven’t  looked  for  any.  Is  there  any  to  be  found 
here?” 

“Velly  muchee.  Plenty  for  evelybody,  so  be.” 

“Well,  that’s  good.” 

Hop  walked  up  to  the  wagon. 

He  saw  that  the  men  had  been  unloading  it,  which 
showed  that  they  meant  to  camp  right  there  for  a  while. 

“You  gottee  some  tanglefoot?”  he  asked,  as  he  took 
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hold  of  some  oi‘  the  things  the  wagon  contained  and  began 
turning  them  over,  as  though  in  search  of  a  bottle. 

•‘That's  what  yer  might  call  great  nerve,  ain't  it?’’  re¬ 
marked  one  of  the  villains,  looking  at  Harrington. 

“Yes.  But  give  him  a  drink.  Hop  is  a  very  'smart 
Chinaman,  as  I  know.  I  haven’t  a  thing  against  him,  and 
he  is  welcome  to  a  drink  of  whisky  any  time.” 

One  of  them  got  a  bottle  and  Hop,  quite  willing  to  be 
treated,  took  a  good  pull  at  it. 

“Eat  velly  nicee,”  he  declared,  and  then  he  put  the 
bottle  in  his  pocket,  absent-mindedly. 

“Well,  by  gosh!”  exclaimed  the  villain  who  had  ex¬ 
pressed  his  surprise  before. 

He  stepped  over  and  demanded  the  bottle. 

“Oh!”  said  Hop;  “me  allee  samee  makee  lillee  mis- 
takee,  so  be.” 

Then  he  handed  him  a  bottle,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
same  one. 

But  it  was  not,  howeve^. 

The  bottle  contained  a  sort  of  liniment  that  had  been 
used  on  the  lame  leg  of  one  of  the  pack-horses. 

“You  take  lillee  dlink,”  suggested  the  Chinaman,  inno¬ 
cently. 

“I  s’pose  yer  think  I  don’t  dare  ter,”  was  the  reply. 
“I’ll  take  a  little  drink,  of  course.” 

He  did  take  a  little,  but  it  was  only  a  little,  for  the 
moment  the  liquid  touched  his  mouth  and  throat  he  spat 
it  out  and  uttered  a  yell. 

“Whattee  mattee  ?”  cried  Hop,  as  though  in  great  sur¬ 
prise.  “You  no  likee  um  tanglefoot?” 

The  rest  were  surprised  to  see  their  companion  act  that 
way,  and  they  all  hastened  to  ask  him  what  was  the  trou¬ 
ble. 

“That  ain’t  whisky !”  gasped  the  clever  Chinaman’s 
victim.  “It’s  liniment,  or  somethin’.  That  heathen  must 
have  an  awful  taste  if  he  kin  stand  that.” 

Hop  took  occasion  to  walk  to  a  little  hollow  near  some 
trees,  and  then  he  saw  what  he  had  come  to  look  for. 
There  lay  a  box  that  was  labelled  dynamite. 

But  the  Chinaman  knew  what  it  was  without  reading 
the  label. 

He  saw  more  than  that,  too.  He  noticed  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  gully  that  ran  along  not  far  from  the  cliff, 
pointing  diagonally  toward  the  stream  that  flowed  through 
the  centre  of  the  gulch. 

The  villains  had  a  better  way  of  protecting  themselves 
from  shots  than  Wild  had  supposed,  from  the  view  he  had 
from  the  camp. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ARIETTA  AND  THE  ROBBERS. 

Hop  was  satisfied  that  the  box  of  dynamite  was  all  the 
villains  had  with  them. 

But  there  was  enough  of  it  to  blow  up  a  whole  town, 
providing  it  was  distributed  rightly. 

Feeling  that  he  must  do  something  to  startle  the  vil¬ 
lains,  he  drew  a  big  firecracker  from  his  pocket  and  light¬ 
ed  it. 


Then  he  hurled  it  toward  the  group  and  started  down 


into  the  gully  on  a  run. 

Bang ! 

It  was  a  loud  report  that  followed,  and  nearly  fright¬ 
ened  out  of  their  wits,  the  Dynamite  Gang  scattered. 

Hop  came  right  on  through  the  gully  and  a  minute 
later  he  was  walking  briskly  lor  the  creek. 

Finding  that  he  was  past  the  camp  of  our  friends,  he 
decided  to  go  on  down  and  interview  the  Robbers  of 
Golden  Strip.  I 

He  felt  like  making  one  job  of  it,  as  he  was  no  more 
afraid  of  Sam  Sure  Shot  than  he  was  of  Harrington. 

As  he  came  along  the  gold-searchers  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  him. 

They  were  washing  out  pay-dirt,  and  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  money  too  fast  to  bother  with  a  Chinaman. 

Hop  soon  reached  the  other  end  of  the  strip. 

He  saw  the  gang  of  villains,  some  of  whom  had  been 
taken  with  the  gold  fever  and  were  working  away  dili¬ 
gently. 

The  Chinaman  was  making  a  mistake  in  going  there, 
as  he  soon  found  out. 

Unlike  Harrington,  Sam  thought  about  the  money  he 
had  lost  Christmas  Eve  at  the  gambling  table  in  Tucson. 

“Hello,  Hop !”  he  called  out,  as  the  Chinaman  walked 
up.  “I’m  mighty  glad  to  see  you.” 

“Me  allee  same  glad  to  see  you,  so  be,”  was  the  reply. 

“Is  that  so?  Well,  maybe  you  won’t  be  glad.  How 
about  that  monev  you  cleaned  me  out  of?  Have  vou  sot 
it  with  you?”  1 

“Me  no  undelstand,”  gasped  Hop,  taken  completely  by 
surprise. 

“Oh!  don’t  you?  Well,  I  want  3Tou  to  know  that  we 
are  the  Robbers  of  Golden  Strip.  That  being  the  case, 
we  must  rob  somebody.  You’ll  do  for  ther  purpose,  I 
reckon.  Just  hand  over  what  money  you’ve  got,  and 
hurry  up  about  it !”  „ 

The  villain  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  though  Hop 
tried  to  get  out  one  of  the  firecrackers  he  had  in  his 
pocket  it  was  no  use. 

Sam  called  upon  a  couple  of  his  men  to  hold  him,  and 
then  he  made  a  quick  search  and  got  the  big  roll  of  bills 
and  bag  of  gold. 

“I  reckon  that’s  putty  good,  boys!”  the  leader  ex¬ 
claimed.  “I’ll  bet  Harrington  won’t  do  as  well  as  that  in 
a  whole  week !” 

Hop  was  much  crestfallen  over  what  had  happened. 

He  now  realized  his  mistake  in  coining  there. 

But  when  he  was  faced  about  and  told  to  move  he  lost 
no  time  in  obeying. 

A  kick  helped  him  along,  too,  and  knowing  that  it 
would  hardly  do  to  play  a  trick  on  the  scoundrels,  he  ran 
as  hard  as  he  could. 
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“V  here  Misler  Wild?”  he  asked,  excitedly. 

“Why,’  he  went  over  there  to  look  for  you.  Ho 
Arietta  answered,  looking  alarmed. 

Slie  pointed  over  at  the  camp  of  the  Dynamite  Ga 

ami  finding  that  it  was  deserted,  she  was  more  alarn 
than  ever. 

“Misler  Wild  allee  samee  go  over  lore?”  Hon  oueri 
“Yes,  that's  right.” 
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“He  snrtinly  did,’’  spoke  up  the  scout.  “I  was  lookin’ 
I  right  at  him  till  1  seep  you  coinin'.  Then  1  waited  ter 
I  hear  what  yer  had  ter  say.  When  1  looked  over  there 
ag'in  Wild  an*  ther  galoots  he  was  talkin'  to  had  disap¬ 
peared.  Funny,  ain't  it?" 

“Em  gully  light  lere,”  said  Hop.  "Maybe  lev  catchee 
Misler  Wild  and  takee  down  lere.  We  no  see  flom  here. 
I'm  bad  mans  allee  samee  got  a  box  of  dynamite  stickee 
lere.  Better  go  lookee,  Misler  Charlie.” 

The  expression  on  the  Chinaman’s  face  told  them  that 
he  feared  for  the  life  of  Wild,  and  Jim  Dart  quickly 
grabbed  his  rifle  and  set  out. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  was  scarcely  a  second  behind  him, 
and  then  Arietta  spoke  to  Anna  and  Eloise  hurriedly  and 
went  after  them. 

The  girl,  being  fleet-footed,  soon  overtook  them. 

As  the  three  hurried  along  they  saw  smoke  coming  up 
above  a  clump  of  rocks. 

Pale  with  fear,  Arietta  ran  ahead. 

She  was  just  in  time  to  see  two  men  sneaking  along 
behind  the  rocks  that  fringed  the  edge  of  the  gully  that 
she  had  not  vet  seen. 

One  of  them  wras  Sam  Sure  Shot  and  the  other  Red 
Eagan. 

-  What  they  were  sneaking  upon  the  Dynamite  Gang  for 
she  could  only  guess. 

It  struck  her  that  it  was  to  make  trouble -for  them. 

The  brave  girl  ran  along  lightly,  rapidly  gaining  upon 
the  two  villains. 

They  disappeared  around  a  rock,  and 'then  she  made  an 
extra  spurt,  and  just  then  she  saw  Wild  standing  before 
a  blazing  fire  in  the  gully  below,  a  rope  around  his  neck, 
his  hands  tied  behind  him  and  two  of  the  villains  holding 
the  rope. 

She  could  not  see  the  rest  of  the  gang,  so  she  stepped 
over  and  then  got  a  full  view. 

The  others  were  sitting  down  watching  the  scene  with 
evil  grins  on  their  faces. 

Near  them  was  an  open  box  of  dynamite  sticks.  The 
girl  knew  this  the  moment  her  eyes  rested  upon  it,  for 
she  had  seen  dynamite  before. 

She  stepped  back  and  ran  forward  to  see  what  Sam  and 
Red  were  up  to. 

As  Arietta  ran  around  the  rock  she  saw  one  of  the  vil¬ 
lains  lift  a  stone  above  his  head,  while  the  other  .was 
pointing  to  something  below  them. 

"The  dvnamite !”  though  the  girl,  and  then  she 

screamed  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  • 

It  was  Sam  Sure  Shot  who  had  lifted  the  stone,  and  it 
surely  was  his  purpose  to  explode  the  dynamite  with  it 
and  send  all  his  enemies,  including  Young  Wild  West, 
into  eternity. 

But  the  scream  so  disconcerted  him  that  he  dropped 
the  stone  at  his  feet  and  turned  and  saw  the  girl. 

"Hold  up  your  hands!”  commanded  Arietta. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

When  Wild  walked  over  to  the  camp  of  the  Dynamite 
j  Gang,  after  hearing  the  report  of  the  firecracker,  and 
I  failing  to  see  anything  more  .of  Hop,  he  was  met  in  a 

j  cordial  way  by  the  villains. 


“  \\  here  is  the  Chinaman  ?”  our  hero  asked,  keeping 
ins  eye  on  them  for  some  act  of  treachery. 

“lie  jest  lit  out,”  answered  Harrington.  "He  played 
a  trick  on  us,  and  then  he  got  away.” 

It  was  then  that  Wild  saw  what  lay  below,  and  not  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  man  was  telling  the  truth,  he  stepped 
over  to  see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was. 

"So  there  is  a  gully  running  along  here,  eh?”  he  said. 
"I  didn’t  know  that.” 

"We  didn’t  know  it  till  we  got  here,  either,”  answered 
Harrington.  "I  reckon  the  Chinaman  ran  along  through 
it.  A  very  clever  fellow,  that.” 

"Yes,  Hop  is  pretty  clever.  What  did  he  do  to  you?” 

"Give  Dan  some  horse  liniment  to  drink  and  then  shot 
off  a  big  cracker  to  scare  us.” 

"I  see.” 

The  boy  was  satisfied  that  Hop  had  really  got  away, 
and  he  turned  to  go. 

"Say,  Young  Wild  West,”  said  Harrington.  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  Sam  and  his  gang?  They  mean 
to  surely  kill  you.” 

"Well,  I’ll  have  to  wait  till  they  give  me  good  cause, 
and  then  I’ll  shoot  them,”  was  the  cool  retort. 

"I  don’t  blame  you  a  bit.  But  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  don’t  bear  the  least  bit  of  a  grudge  to  you.  I’m  going 
to  be  your  friend.” 

"Well,  I  can’t  say  that  I  want  your  friendship,  Har- 
.  rington.  You  are  not  an  honest  man,  and  you  couldn’t  be 
honest  if  you  tried  to  be.  But  you  can  let  the  people  be, 
who  have  cofne  here  to  work  the  claims  they  have  staked 
out.  There  is  enough  here  for  you  fellows,  and  them,  too, 
I  reckon.”’ 

"Is  that  so?” 

The  villain  appeared  to  be  surprised. 

But  Harrington  was  a  pretty  good  actor,  and  it  was  his 
intention  to  seize  the  boy  and  get  him  into  the  gully. 

Then  he  meant  to  blow  him  up  with  the  dynamite  they 
had  there. 

Suddenly  he  dealt  Wild  a  blow  that  sent  him  reeling. 

At  the  same  moment  one  of  the  others  deftfy  threw  a 
rope  around  his  neck,  and  then  our  hero  was  dragged 
down  into  the  hollow  before  he  fairly  realized  what  had 
happened. 

He  strove  to  grasp  his  revolver,  but  the  villains  were 
too  quick  for  him,  and  the  result  was  that  his  hands  were 
forced  behind  his  back  and  tied  there. 

"Pass  some  of  the  fire  down  this  wav,”  said  Harrinsr- 
ton,  "and  then  all  come  down.  I  reckon  we’ll  show  Younp- 
Wild  West  what  the  Dynamite  Gang  will  do  with  the 
dynamite  they  brought  to  this  place.” 

Wild  opened  his  mouth  to  let  out  a  cry  for  help. 

But  a  revolver  was  thrust  right  against  his  teeth. 

"One  little  cry  an’  I’ll  shoot  ther  tongue  out  of  yer 
mouth!”  threatened  the  man  who  held  the  gun. 

The  boy  remained  silent. 

He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  des¬ 
perate  men  to  deal  with,  and  he  must  rely  on  help  com¬ 
ing  without  bis  calling  for  it. 

"Get  a  good  fire  going,  boys!”  exclaimed  the  fiendish 
leader.  "Hurry  up  about  it.  T  want  it  to  burn  the  box 
of  dynamite  and  send  Young  Wild  West  up  to  the  clouds 
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in  little  pieces !  We  will  tie  him  right  here,  so  he  can  t 
get  away.  Hurry  up-!” 

There  was  dry  wood  near  at  hand,  and  the  fagots  from 
the  other  fire  soon  kindled  the  heap  they  placed  near  the 
helpless  boy. 

‘‘Open  up  the  box  and  see  if  it  is  all  there,”  said  Har¬ 
rington.  “I  want  to  make  a  rousing  good  job  of  this.” 

His  order  was  obeyed. 

Then  some  of  them  sat  down,  waiting  for  further 
orders. 

They  appeared  to  take  it  very  cool,  and  this  was  some¬ 
thing  that  seemed  out  of  place,  considering  that  a  soul 
was  to  be  sent  to  eternity. 

While  Harrington  was  thinking  over  how  the  boy 
should  be  tied  that  he  might  not  escape  the  dynamite 
when  it  was  placed  upon  the  fire,  Sam  Sure  Shot  and 
Red  Eagan  were  creeping  toward  the  spot. 

And  brave  Arietta  was  close  behind  them,  with  Charlie 
and  Jim  but  a  few  paces  behind  her. 

But  it  was  a  thrilling  situation  without  their  knowing 
all  this. 

The  first  thing  they  knew  Arietta’s  scream  rang  out. 

Then  her  sharp  command  for  Sam  to  hold  up  his  hands 
came  to  their  ears. 

This  was  followed  by  two  shots  in  quick  succession  and 
Harrington  and  the  other  villain  holding  the  rope  that 
was  about  Wild’s  neck  dropped  to  the  ground. 

The  others  turned  to  flee,  but - — 

Crack,  crack,  crack  !  Crack — crack  ! 

Two  rifles  kept  going  until  not  one  of  them  was  on  his  ! 
feet. 

The  Dynamite  Gang  was  no  more ! 

Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart  had  cleaned  them  up, 
to  a  man,  and  Young  Wild  West  stood  alone  before  the 

fire. 

The  command  Arietta  gave  to  Sam  was  obeyed  instant¬ 
ly,  for  the  villain  saw  Charlie  and  Jim  coming,  and  he 
knew  he  had  no  chance  to  escape.  - 

Red  Eagan  gave  in  also,  and  it  was  while  Arietta  was 
covering  the  pair  that  the  scout  and  Dart  shot  the  vil¬ 
lains  in  the  gully. 

The  two  now  disarmed  them,  and  while  they  were  tying 
their  hands  behind  them  Arietta  ran  down  to  cut  her 
dashing  young  lover  loose. 

Tin's  she  did  in  quick  time,  and  then  Wild,  as  cool  as 
ever,  said : 

“I  reckon  we  had  better  wind  up  this  dynamite,  boys. 
Just  move  toward  the  camp.  I  am  going  to  set  it  off.” 

Taking  a  brand  frorfi  the  fire,  he  coolly  lighted  the  fuse 
of  one  of  the  sticks,  and  let  it  remain  in  the  box  with  the 
rest. 

Then  he  took  Arietta’s  arm  and  the  two  ran  up  out  of 
the  gully  and  followed  the  others. 

Though  their  hands  were  tied  behind  them  Sam  and 
Red  were  running  swiftly. 

They  feared  the  explosion  too  much  to  linger. 

When  thev  were  a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  a  deaf¬ 
ening  explosion  rang  out. 

The  earth  fairly  shook  from  it  and  the  goldseekers  fled 
from  their  work  in  dismay. 

But  they  were  not  long  in  learning  what  had  hap¬ 
pened. 


ing  up  the  villains. 

“The  Robbers  of  Golden  Strip  next!”  he  exclaimed 
“We  will  take  these  two  along  with  us,  and  that  will  help 
us  get  the  rest.  If  they  don  t  surrender  they  will  be 
shot,  that’s  all.” 

Just  then  Hop  came  running  up. 

“Sam  allee  samee  gottee  allee  my  money,  Misler  Wild,” 
he  said,  excitedly.  “Me  wantee  gittee  back,  so  be.” 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply.  “Go  through  him,  and  be 
quick  about  it.  It  was  a  close  call  that  I  had  just  now, 
but  I  reckon  I’m  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  finish 
this  job.  Both  the  Dynamite  Gang  and  the  gang  calling 
themselves  the  Robbers  of  Golden  Strip  wanted  my  life 
badly,  and  that  settles  it!  They  must  take  their  medi¬ 
cine,  and  take  it  straight,  too !” 

The  two  captives  were  dragged  along,  Hop  getting  pos¬ 
session  of  the  money  that  had  been  stolen  from  him  first. 

The  whole  crowd  of  pilgrims  followed,  all  bent  on 
bringing'the  villains  to  a  speedy  end. 

As  they  neared  the  spot  where  they  were  hiding  behind 
the  rocks  a  rifle  cracked  and  Sam  Sure  Shot  pitched  for¬ 
ward — dead  ! 

“That  was  meant  for  me,  no  doubt,”  said  our  hero, 
coolly.  “But  it  got  the  right  one,  though.” 

Then  the  clatter  of  hoofs  sounded  and  thev  knew  the 
gang  had  taken  to  flight. 

Wild  and  his  partners  succeeded  in  unhorsing  three  of 
them  before  they  rounded  a  bend,  and  then  our  hero  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“Let  them  go,  boys !  I  reckon  they  won’t  come  back  in 
a  hurry!” 

The  crowd  seemed  satisfied  with  this,  and  they  now 
turned  their  attention  to  Red  Eagan. 

It  can  be  readily  guessed  what  happened  to  him. 

There  was  a  tree  near  at  hand  and  lariats  were  in  plenty 
at  the  new  mining  camp. 

When  it  was  over  a  cheer  echoed  through  the  gulch, 
and  it  is  easy  to  guess  who  it  was  for. 

Young  Wild  West  and  Arietta  were  declared  to  be  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  Golden  Strip. 

Our  friends  did  not  remain  there  very  long.  They  left 
for  Tucson  two  or  three  days  after  their  arrival,  wellsatis- 
fied  that  the  new  camp  was  going  to  be  a  howling  success. 
When  they  came  away  they  brought  enough  gold  dust 
with  them  to  pay  them  for  the  time  th&y  had  put  in.  so 

e\  on  one  v  as  satisfied,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
reader  is,  too. 

THE  END. 
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business  that  his  father  has  to  give  him  a  licking  every  morn¬ 
ing  before  he  will  go  to  work.  The  American  and  the  Chinese 
boy  ought  to  exchange  places  now  and  then.  Chinese  girls 
are  not  permitted  to  fish.  It  is  believed  that  they  would  drive 
the  fish  away. 

A  large  St.  Bernard  dog,  owned  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  went 
mad  one  day  in  September,  and  after  biting  four  persons  and 
a  horse,  ran  into  a  house  and  under  a  bed.  A  big  crowd  gath¬ 
ered,  but  no  one  dared  enter  the  house.  Everybody  was  tell¬ 
ing  ■what  should  be  done,  and  no  one  doing  anything,  when 
a  little  girl,  ten  years  old,  suggested  that  they  bring  out  a 
fire-engine  and  play  on  the  dog  through  the  bedroom  window. 
This  suggestion  was  followed.  The  dog  stood  the  water  for 
about  five  minutes  and  then  rushed  out  into  the  back  yard 
and  was  shot.  The  woman  that  owned  the  house  had  to  put 
in  a  week  sopping  the  water  up,  and  she  was  the  only  one 
who  didn’t  pat  the  little  girl  on  the  head  and  call  her  smart. 


SOME  GOOD  ARTICLES. 


The  Osage  Indians  of  Oklahoma  number  about  1,500  people, 
and  are  in  very  comfortable  circumstances.  They  have  to 
their  credit  in  the  United  States  Treasury  the  sum  of  $8,500,- 
000  in  cash,  and  owrn  1,400,000  acres  of  choice  land,  worth,  at 
the  least  computation,  $5  per  acre. 

The  human  eyeball  rests  in  a  cushion  of  fat,  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  on  every  side.  When  the  system  becomes  greatly 
emaciated  through  disease  this  fat  is  absorbed,  and  the  eye 
sinks  deeper  into  the  head,  thus  giving  the  sunken  appearance 
so  common  in  disease. 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES. 


“Stop  the  auto!”  “But,  sir - ”  “I  think  I  saw  some  red 

ferns.”  “Better  lemme  keep  on,  boss,”  advised  the  chauffeur 
earnestly.  “Them  red  ferns  is  the  local  constable’s  wThiskers.” 

Little  Loren  had  watched  the  rain  pour  down  all  day.  Final¬ 
ly,  when  the  clouds  began  to  break  away,  he  said:  “Mamma, 
do  you  suppose  those  clouds  will  ever  be  fit  to  use  again?” 


Miss  Irene  Smith,  who  plays  the  character  of  La  Bebe 

Bax  in  the  new  Drury  Lane  drama,  stands  6  feet  1  1-2 

.  ;» 

inches  in  her  stockings.  It  seems  somewhat  incongruous  that 
she  should  wear  high  heels,  her  hair  brushed  high  over  a 
pad,  and  a  high  hat,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  impression  of 
height.  This  is,  however,  what  she  does,  so  as  to  realize  the 
description  of  being  6  feet  4  inches  in  height,  in  accordance 
with  the  design  of  the  authors. 


“I  will  give  you  a  penny  if  you’ll  promise  to  be  good  while 
I’m  away,  Johnny.”  “What’ll  you  give  me  if  I’ll  be  good  when 
you  get  back  home?”  “I’ll  give  you  something  if  you  are  not 
good  then.” 

Mother — Come,  now,  Willie,  if  you’ll  only  be  good  I’ll  give 
you  a  penny.  Willie — No’m;  I  won’t  be  good  for  less’n  five 
cents.  Mother — Why,  you  were  good  yesterday  for  a  penny. 
Willie — I  know;  but  yesterday  was  bargain  day. 


Wood  404  feet  underground,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  was  found  at  the  Alabang  stock  farm  recently  while  bor¬ 
ing  for  the  second  artesian  well  there.  The  drill  had  pene¬ 
trated  to  a  depth  of  400  feet,  and  had  just  been  drilling  hard  ! 
rock,  when  it  suddenly  struck  a  log  which  was  five  feet  in  I 
diameter  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  How  a  log; 
could  be  so  far  underground,  and  underneath  a  ledge  of  rock, ! 
in  perfect  condition,  is  a  question  that  is  puzzling  the  officials 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 

Last  August  a  lad  in  northern  Michigan,  named  Charles 
Taylor,  went  into  a  big  swamp  to  gather  huckleberries,  and 
while  so  engaged  heard  a  horse  whinny.  He  followed  up  the 
sound,  and  found  four  horses  that  had  been  stolen  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  during  the  previous  week  by  two  men,  who  had  them 
hidden,  and  were  waiting  a  chance  to  run  them  out  of  the 
country.  The  boy  returned  home  and  gave  the  alarm,  and 
•  hough  the  thieves  got  away,  the  horses  were  captured  and 
returned  to  their  owners,  and  each  brought’ young  Taylor  $25 
reward. 

Thousands  of  Chinese  around  the  big  cities,  on  the  coasts 
or  ri  ers,  live  on  the  water  and  fish  for  a  living.  As  soon 
tv  a.  Cbir.cse  boy  is  four  years  old  he  must  turn  to  and  catch 
fbsh.  By  the  time  he  is  ten  he  has  become  so  tired  of  the  J 


Henry  G.  Burton,  of  Atchison,  whose  slum  work  has  given 
him  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  poor,  was  praising  America’s 
many  country  week  associations.  “They  do  a  deal  of  good,”  he 
said,  “and  nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to  go  on  one  of 
these  country  week  excursions  in  charge  of  a  lot  of  slum  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  never  seen  the  country  before.  A  kind-hearted 
little  slum  girl  in  my  party  saw,  one  evening,  a  mother  hen 
about  to  gather  her  brood  of  chicks  under  her  wings.  The 
little  girl  rushed  up  to  the  hen  and  shouted:  ‘Shoo!  you  ugly 
thing!  How  dare  you  sit  down  on  those  beautiful  little  birds!” 

“Oh,  yes,”  Senator  La  Follette  reluctantly  admitted  of  a  cor¬ 
rupt  politician,  “I  suppose  the  man  has  some  sense  of  honor. 
Where  won’t  you  find  some  sense  of  honor,  though?  You 
know  the  story  of  Judson,  of  Madison.  Judson,  of  Madison, 
was  showing  his  country  cousin  the  sights  of  the  city.  ‘But 
there  are  crooks  and  blacklegs  here,  Joe,’  he  said.  *’iou  must 
look  out  for  them.’  And  half  by  way  of  a  joke,  half  by  way 
of  impressing  the  city’s  perils  and  pitfalls  on  Joe,  Judson  slyly 
nipped  his  cousin’s  handkerchief  from  his  pocket.  A  moment 
later  a  well  dressed  stranger  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led 
him  aside.  ‘Excuse  me,  pard,’  the  stranger  whispered.  ‘I 
didn’t  know  you  was  in  the  profesh.’  And  he  handed  Judson 
back  his  own  watch. 
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A  Fortunate  Shot 


By  COL.  RALPH  FENTON. 


It  was  a  neat  little  log  cabin  on  the  frontier  in  Northern 
Pennsylvania,  many  years  ago.  A  field  lay  on  the  south  side 
of  the  cabin,  in  which  was  a  sturdy  Quaker  farmer,  his  two 
sons,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  plow.  It  was  the  fall  season,  and 
the  frontier  Quaker  was  plowing  his  field  for  wheat. 

In  front  of  his  cabin,  standing  under  the  spreading  branches 
of  a  giant  oak,  was  a  young  man,  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
the  frontier  hunter  of  the  age,  leaning  on  his  trusy  rifle.  By 
his  side  stood  a  pretty  girl  of  sixteen  summers.  Her  eyes 
were  deep  blue,  hair  of  nut  brown,  and  her  face  and  mouth 
of  exquisite  beauty. 

Her  Quaker  habit  seemed  to  quite  become  her,  and  as  Char¬ 
ley  Sands  looked  down  in  the  beautiful  face,  he  thought  she 
could  not  look  so  handsome  in  any  other  costume. 

The  half  saucy,  half  demure  little  creature,  was  certainly 
bewitching  as  she  gazed  coyly  up  in  the  face  of  the  young 
hunter. 

“Why,  Lottie,  is  your  father  so  prejudiced  against  me?” 
asked  the  young  hunter,  Charley  Sands. 

“He  thinks  thy  calling  an  unnecessary  one.  He  says  thee 
and  thy  people  make  a  useless  war  with  the  red  men,  when 
they  could  all  dwell  together  in  peace,”  replied  the  pretty 
Quaker  girl. 

“He  does  not  know  the  red  demons  as  I  know  them,”  Char¬ 
ley  said,  compressing  his  lips  firmly.  “When  he  has  the 
scalp-lock  of  every  relative  dear  to  his  heart  dangling  at 
their  belts,  he  will  then  lose  some  of  his  friendly  feelings  for 
the  monsters!  ” 

“Thy  people  have  wronged  the  red  men  at  some  time.  They 
feel  exasperated  against  thy  whole  race,”  said  the  pretty  little 
Lottie. 

“That’s  only  a  notion  of  yours,  Lottie;  but  let  us  not  get 
into  an  argument.  I  am  not  a  soldier,  and  shall  cease  to  be 
an  Indian  fighter.  My  gun  is  only  to  protect  you  from  ferocious 
animals  and  supply  food.  I  shall  settle  down  to  a  farmer,  and 
will  your  father  then  entertain  his  prejudice  for  me?” 

“I  cannot  say,”  answered  the  blushing  girl.  “Thee  had  bet¬ 
ter  ask  him,  friend.” 

“Lottie,  I  love  you,  you  know  I  do.  I  would  make  almost 
any  sacrifice  for  you,  and  you  love  me  in  return;  you  are  too 
truthful  to  deny  it.  But  your  father,  because  I  saw  fit  to 
avenge  the  death  of  my  father  and  mother,  by  shooting  a  few 
redskins,  is  prejudiced  against  me.  Now,  should  we  allow 
such  a  small  matter  to  come  between  us?” 

“What  dost  thou  mean?”  asked  the  little  Quakeress,  her 
large  blue  eyes  displaying  a  mixed  look  of  astonishment  and 
indignation.  “Wouldst  thee  have  me  disobey  a  father?” 

“No,  Lottie,  Heaven  knows  I  would  advise  nothing  of  the 
kind.  You  are  too  good,  too  pure  to  do  such  an  act,  but  will 
you  not  help  me?” 

“Help  thee  in  what?” 

“To  overcome  your  father’s  prejudice  toward  me.  Tell  him 
that  you  love  me,  and  cannot  happily  wed  another.” 

“Friend  Charles,”  said  the  Quakeress,  “my  father  will  never 
consent  for  his  daughter  to  wed  any  but  a  Friend.” 

Charley  Sands  was  dumfounded.  He  had  feared  from  the 
first  that  the  prejudice  of  Farmer  Lee  was  because  of  his 
not  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

He  was  determined  to  win  the  beautiful  Lottie,  let  it  cost 
what  it  might;  but  the  idea  of  his  turning  Quaker  and  laying 
aside  his  rifle  while  there  were  redskins  to  fight,  was  a  thought 
*ery  repugnant  to  his  nature. 


“You  love  me,  Lottie,  do  you  not?”  asked  the  young  hunter, 
taking  one  plump  little  hand  in  his  own. 

“I  told  thee  I  did,”  was  the  reply,  “and  thou  knowest  I  will 
not  tell  thee  a  falsehood.  ” 

“If  I  had  your  father’s  consent,  would  you  become  my 
wife?” 

“I  would,”  the  truthful  girl  unhesitatingly  replied. 

“Good-by,  Lottie!  I  will  make  it  all  right  in  the  end  some 
way,”  said  the  young  hunter.  Stooping,,  he  placed  one  arm 
about  the  blushing  girl,  and  before  she  was  aware  of  it,  had 
pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  lips,  shouldered  his  gun,  and  was 
gone. 

Charley  turned  into  the  forest,  the  better  to  think  over  a 
half-formed  plan.  In  the  solitude  of  the  grand  old  wood,  he 
could  better  deliberate.  To  use  his  own  expression,  “he  had 
more  elbow  room  to  think  in.” 

“I  can’t  lay  my  rifle  up  in  her  rack  to  rust  until  I  have  laid 
out  that  red  devil,  Big  Buffalo.  Of  all  the  gang  of  red  devils 
that  burned  our  cabin  and  murdered  my  parents  he  is  the 
only  one  alive.  The  cowardly  thief  has  so  far  managed  to 
dodge  me.  'Twas  well  he  did.  For  let  him  come  in  the  range 
o’  my  rifle,  and  he’ll  turn  his  toes  up  to  the  sun  mighty 
quick.  ” 

The  young  hunter  had  hunted  Big  Buffalo  far  and  near,  but 
that  worthy  had  managed  to  be  absent  from  every  locality 
visited  by  the  enraged  and  bereaved  son.  At  his  belt  hung 
the  scalps  of  Charley’s  parents. 

“I’ll  hunt  him  up  and  shoot  the  red  devil  down.  Take  them 
two  scalps  from  him  and  join  the  Quakers.  When  that  is 
done,  old  William  Lee  can’t  refuse  to  give  me  the  pretty 
Lottie.  ” 

This  was  the  final  conclusion  of  Charley  Sands,  and  he  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  priming  in  his  rifle,  arranged  the  flint  in 
the  lock,  drew  his  knife  around  in  easy  reach,  and  started 
through  the  forest  to  an  Indian  village  where  he  hoped  to 
find  his  red  foe. 

That  evening  Lottie  hinted  broadly  to  her  father  that 
Charley  Sands  had  promisd  some  great  reformations,  but  the 
old  gentleman  was  very  dull  of  understanding.  Lottie  went 
off  to  the  cow  shed,  had  a  quiet  cry.,  and  wondered  how  she 
and  Charley  could  manage  to  get  her  father’s  consent. 

Two  or  three  days  later  the  oxen  of  Farmer  Lee  strayed  off 
into  the  forest. 

Calling  his  two  sons  to  him,  he  said: 

“We  must  go  in  search  of  the  cattle,  my  sons.  Thee,  John, 
go  north;  William,  south,  and  I  will  go  into  the  forest  west. 
I  greatly  fear  some  mishap  has  come  to  them.” 

The  sons  set  out,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Quaker  himself 
started  in  his  chosen  direction. 

It  was  but  a  mile  from  his  house  to  where  the  great  forest 
became  a  wilderness,  almost  impenetrable  in  places.  The 
tiees  weie  tall,  close  together,  writh  thickets  of  underbrush 

through  which  a  person  could  not  see  more  than  a  dozen 
rods. 


When  the  Quaker  had  gone  about  three  miles,  lie  came 
upon  the  dead  body  of  one  of  his  oxen.  An  arrow  buried 
in  the  forehead  told  what  had  caused  its  death. 

A  shameful  thing  for  my  red  brethren  to  do,"  said  the 
Quaker,  removing  the  bell  from  the  carcass  of  the  ox.  "What 
hast  I  done  to  them  that  I  should  be  treated  thus?” 

IIo  looked  aboijt  for  the  mate  of  the  dead  ox,  but  not  finding 
it,  started  for  home,  carrying  the  bell  in  his  hand. 

The  Quaker's  step  was  slow  and  staid.  Au  ox  was  a  treas¬ 
ure  m  those  days,  and  the  loss  of  this  valuable  animal  was  a 
great  loss  to  Farmer  Lee. 

Ho  heard  a  soft  tread  in  the  forest  on  his  left,  and  the  next 
moment  an  Indian  warder,  in  full  war  paint  and  feathers, 
stepped  out  in  the  path  in  front  of  the  Quaker. 
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He  wore  a  rich  mantle  about  his  shoulders,  and  his  head¬ 
gear  indicated  that  he  was  a  petty  chief.  A  bow  and  quiver 
of  arrows  were  at  his  back,  and  the  belt  about  his  waist 
contained  the  scalps  of  a  man  and  woman,  as  well  as  the  ever- 
ready  scalping  knife. 

“My  red  brother,  what  art  thy  name?”  asked  the  Quaker. 

“Big  Buffalo,”  answered  the  Indian,  in  tolerable  English. 

“Was  it  thee  or  some  of  thy  people  who  slew  my  ox?”  asked 
the  Quaker,  w'alking  boldly  forward  toward  the  Indian. 

Big  Buffalo  either  did  not  understand  him,  or  did  not  care 
to  answrer  his  question.  He  merely  said: 

“Big  Buffalo  great  brave.  He  take  heap  many  scalps.” 

“But,  friend  Big  Buffalo,  did  thee  kill  my  ox?”  demanded 
the  fearless  Quaker,  holding  up  the  bell,  which,  for  some  rea¬ 
son,  the  slayer  of  the  ox  had  not  removed. 

“Big  Buffalo  take  this,”  and  he  snatched  the  bell  from  the 
Quaker’s  hand. 

“What  right  hast  thee  to  that  bell,  my  friend?”  asked  the 
Quaker.  “I  bought  that  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  mine.” 

He  made  an  effort  to  snatch  the  bell  from  the  Indian’s 
hand,  but  the  savage  tossed  it  into  a  thicket,  and  seized  the 
old  man  by  the  shoulders. 

The  Quaker,  though  loath  to  fight,  endeavored  to  release 
himself.  Although  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  he  was  strong 
and  active,  having  never  been  guilty  of  any  of  the  excesses 
that  early  bring  on  diseases. 

For  awhile  he  was  a  match  even  for  the  powerful  chief; 
but  at  last  Big  Buffalo  seized  him  by  the  hair  and  forced  him 
on  one  knee. 

The  Quaker  braced  himself  with’  his  left  hand,  and  with 
his  right  seized  the  scalps  that  were  attached  to  his  belt.  Big 
Buffalo  had  the  advantage  of  the  Quaker,  and  the  latter  was 
no  longer  a  match  for  the  powerful  savage. 

Holding  back  his  head  by  the  hair,  the  savage  drew  his 
deadly  knife  from  his  belt,  and  with  the  scalp  halloo,  raised  it 
to  strike  the  fatal  blow  into  the  old  man’s  throat. 

The  Quaker  farmer  saw  the  glittering  steel  ascend  above 
him,  and  closed  his  eyes,  expecting  his  last  moment  had  come. 

“Crack!”  came  the  report  of  a  rifle  on  the  air,  sharp  and 
keen. 

With  a  gasping  cry,  Big  Buffalo  sank  backward,  falling  on 
his  back.  The  Quaker,  completely  bewildered,  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

He  gazed  up  the  path  in  the  direction  from  which  the  shot 
had  come,  and  beheld  a  small  white  cloud  of  smoke  issuing 
from  the  forest.  From  the  same  spot  issued  a  young  hunter, 
whom  the  old  Quaker  at  once  recognized  as  Charley  Sands. 

“Friend  Charles,”  said  the  Quaker,  “to  thee  I  owe  my  life. 
Had  thee  not  fired  that  shot  along  this  path,  and  had  Big  Buf¬ 
falo  not  been  in  the  way  of  thy  bullet  harm  would  not  have 
come  to  him.” 

Charley  laughed  at  the  wit  of  the  Quaker,  and  replied: 

“It  is  true,  Friend  William,  had  not  the  redskin  got  in  the 
way  of  the  bullet,  he  might  have  been  safe.  It  is  very  wrong 
to  get  in  the  way  of  a  rifleball  as  well  as  reckless.” 

Charley  stooped  over  the  savage,  and  took  from  his  belt  the 
scalps  of  his  parents.  They  carried  the  body  to  the  Quaker’s 
cabin,  where  the  kind-hearted  man  would  have  it  decently 
Interred. 

Charley  took  advantage  of  the  Quaker’s  gratitude  to  ask  for 
the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  the  old  man,  after  some  hesita¬ 
tion,  consented. 

“I  do  not  know,  Friend  Charles,”  he  explained,  “but  what 
it  lv  well  enough  to  have  a  fighting  man  even  in  a  Quaker 
family.  We  cannot  all  be  Quakers,  at  least  until  the  Indians 
become  more  peaceable.” 


Charley  Sands  and  Lottie  wrere  married,  and  the  hunter, 
after  he  became  an  old  gray-haired  man,  used  to  tell  his 
grandchildren  how,  by  one  fortunate  shot,  he  avenged  the 
death  of  his  parents,  and  won  their  grandmother. 

Ingenious  Boatmen 

While  traveling  in  Oregon  some  time  ago,  says  a  writer, 
I  discovered  a  boat  which  seemed  to 'me  the  most  ingenious 
thing  of  its  kind  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  built  by  some  stone 
workers  to  convey  their  stone  from  the  quarry  well  up  toward 
the  head  of  a  small  river,  down  to  the  mouth.  The  stream 
is  everywhere  so  shallow  that  it  can  be  forded  without  dan¬ 
ger;  but  it  is  broken  at  intervals  by  stretches  of  rapids,  or 
“riffles,”  as  they  are  called  in  that  neighborhood,  often  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  men  built  a 
flat-bottomed  boat,  which  they  loaded  with  stone,  and  it  car¬ 
ried  its  cargo  down  the  stream  admirably.  But  then  arose 
the  problem  how  to  get  it  back  when  it  had  been  emptied. 
It  was  too  heavy  to  haul  up  the  stream  by  hand.  Where  the 
water  was  comparatively  smooth  there  was  no  trouble,  be¬ 
cause  one  man  could  ride  on  the  scow  and  make  his  way 
along  with  a  paddle  and  a  pole;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  get 
it  up  the  rapids.  The  best  of  boatmen  could  not  hope  to 
propel  it  against  so  powerful  a  current,  and  uphill  at  that. 

How.  do  you  suppose  they  accomplished  the  task  finally? 

By  making  the  boat  work  it  own  passage. 

They  made  two  large  paddle  wheels,  which  they  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  scow,  and  joined  them  by  a  thin  but 
strong  piece  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder.  This  turned 
with  the  wheels,  and  served  the  double  purpose  of  an  axle 
and  a  windlass.  Each  end  of  the  cylinder  near  where  it 
joined  the  wheels  played  in  a  socket  somewhat  like  the  row- 
lock  used  with  an  ear,  only  stationary,  and  mounted  on  the 
top  of  a  triangular  truss.  To  the  cylinder  was  fastened  a 
rope  about  two  hundred  feet  long.  When  the  boat  reached 
the  bottom  of  a  rapid  it  would  be  made  fast  to  the  shore. 
Then  the  man  in  charge  of  the  boat  would  ford  the  stream 
and  mount  the  opposite  bank,  taking  with  him  the  rope  in  a 
coil,  and  play  it  gradually  out  as  he  walked,  so  as  to  keep 
it  always  taut.  At  the  head  of  the  rapid,  or  a  trifle  beyond, 
he  would  fasten  the  further  end  of  the  rope  to  a  tree.  The 
moorings  of  the  boat  would  be  loosened  and  the  current  left 
to  do  the  rest  without  assistance.  The  paddle  wheels,  unable 
to  resist  the  force  of  the  water  flowing  against  their  sunken 
blades,  would  slowly  revolve,  and  of  course  every  revolution 
of  the  wheels  would  cause  the  rope  to  wind  itself  around  the 
axle.  With  each  turn  of  the  rope  the  boat  would  necessarily 
be  drawn  forward  and  up  the  stream;  so,  by  the  effect  of  the 
continued  winding,  it  would  gradually  rise  and  rise  till  it 
reached  the  place  where  the  current  ceased  to  exert  so  much 
power.  There  it  would  be  made  fast  again  until  the  rope  could 
be  disengaged  from  the  cylinder  and  coiled,  ready  for  when 
needed.  Then  the  man  would  cut  loose,  seize  his  paddle  or 
pole,  and  work  away  till  the  next  rapid  was  reached,  when 
he  would  start  off  with  his  rope  and  repeat  the  operation  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

This  process  is  wearisome  with  a  heavy  stoneboat,  but  it 
struck  me  as  I  watched  it  that  a  bright  boy  could  adapt  it  to 
a  toy  scow  and  get  a  deal  of  amusement  out  of  it.  If  the  ex¬ 
periment  did  nothing  more,  it  would  at  least  be  a  lesson  in 
the  art  which  every  mechanic  must  learn — of  making  the 
forces  of  nature  his  servants,  and  compelling  them  to  do  for 
him  what  would  otherwise  require  a  good  deal  of  labor  at  his 
hands. 
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No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
juco  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROVY,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.- -A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Teil  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATH  LETIC. 

No.  a  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  tne  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscie ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  jO.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Conraining  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described.  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  iji  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS 

No.  51.  ftOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. — Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleiglii-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks ;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
•leight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 

Tpecialljr  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  ilaffuer.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians;  every  boy 'should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson- 
Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
S n  u  •  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 

all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pueumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  oh.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  yEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief ‘de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  I O  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN. — Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  tull  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


XT  „  LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  loFedettera 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  tetters  for  young  and  old 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIeS— GiriS 

mst™ctJon/  f2r  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests  J  1 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN  - 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subject*’ 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  littk 
book,  tolling  you  liow  to  write  to  your  sweetheart  vour  fatter 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  evorvbodv and  an£ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  nni  * 

lady  iu  the  land  should  have  this  book!  a  U  »'ou®l 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECT!  \» 
taming  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on"  Zivsui'.i«n 

also  rules  for  ouuctuBiton  ami  composition,  with  specimen  u-it A’ 


0  THE  STAGE. 

boys  of  new  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK. — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  tamous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men's  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home’ amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  BOOK.-— Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

.  No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc!,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
Obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  SO.  GLS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
Colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also"  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
ecwplete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

•  ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  XT;  OR,  BOOK  OP  ETIQUETTE.— It 
in  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that,  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  Urn  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
«a  t be  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

So.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECTTATTONS. 
— Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
4ia iect,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
rj  standard  readings. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  foasf* 

teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becoBS 
*  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  frofli 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moit 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  dt» 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  tb@  bCflffc 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  givtB* 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  tro 
lulfy  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con* 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  it 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

...p?0* HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsom© 
littie  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  partiea, 
dances  ^reSS’  anc^  dictions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 

HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  lov®, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving,  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquett® 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  goo* 
e-rally  known. 

TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  th* 
art  of  dressing  an£  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  tb® 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  tb® 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  tfa® 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS— A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illua- 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint® 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  bird®. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

No.  ’  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ev«r 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

tfo.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  is- 

structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Tbii 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc„  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN’  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position"  of  manuscript,  essential  to.  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hiland.  ^ 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and.  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain- 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
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